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For the Companion. 
THE BRAVEST GIRL IN THE WORLD. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

“The bravest girl in the world.” That was the 
distinction which Robina Mason claimed for her- 
self. 

Had she seized and disarmed a burglar in her 
home ? 

Had she rushed into a burning house to save 
the inmates ? 

Had she engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with a 
rabid animal to rescue a child ? 

No, she had performed none of these exploits. 
Her “bravery” consisted in saying and doing just 
what she pleased, regardless of the advice of her 
parents, or of public 
opinion ! 

And im carrying out 
her plans, this mis- 
guided girl faced a foe 
more formidable than 
burglar, beast, or flame. 

Robina had an ele- 
gant home and over-in- 
dulgent parents who 
were too proud of her 
wit and bravery to con- 
trol her, even if they 
had had the strength 
to do so. Her father 
called her “Bob.” 

She attended one of 
the best private schools 
in the city,—a_ school 
which has sent out hun- 
dreds of girls to grace 
society and to bless the 
world. 

Near to the fine lo- 
cality of the school was 
a street where were 
many saloons and gam- 
bling houses environing 
a theatre of the lowest 
order. 

Finding that the 
young ladies often went 
through this street to 
shorten their walk to a 
confectionery at recess, 
the teacher requested 
them not to do so again; as they must meet many 
rough men there, and saying that, aside from con- 
siderations of taste, it was unsafe for them. 

“Unsafe! I’m too brave to be afraid of them, 
and I shall go through there just the same! If 
any one speaks to me, I can give him as good as 
he sends,” said Robina; and the teacher heard 
her. 

That very evening her father received a note, 
asking him to withdraw his daughter from the 
school, as the teacher would not be responsible 
for her influence over the others under his care. 

Robina laughed at the “old Betty’s” note, and 
said that “on the whole, she was glad of it; for 
she was now nearly eighteen, and had had 
enough of old trumpery books !” 

She now came out as a lady of fashion. The 
first hat, or garment of any style, so owtré as to 
cause a sensation on the street, was usually worn 
by her. 

Business changes soon took her father to New 
York, where she had a still wider field for display- 
ing her “bravery.” 

When New Year’s day came, she announced 
that she meant to have wine, and plenty of it, too, 
on the table. “Everybody who was anybody did 
so here.” 

Hier mother began to demur; but Robina inter- 
rupted her with, “O mother, do remember that 
you have cut loose from all those stiff old Puritan 
notions now! Half the people in Boston walk on 
eggs all their life, in an agony lest they crack some 
old whim of their ancestors or descendants! I 
don’t care if your great-great-great-granddaddy 
Was a Puritan parson.” 

The father and mother laughed, and said, “No, 
no, Robina; no wine at our table,” and then allowed 
her to order as much as she pleased, and saw her 
offer it to all who called—even to young boys! 

When her first New Year’s day was over, and 
she was dwelling on its glories to her parents, she 
said, “Oh, I was introduced to-day to a perfect 
doll of aman,—not doil-like in size, but in beauty ! 
He is six feet high. 

“He is neither married nor engaged,” continued 
the light-hearted girl. ‘He is as poor as he can 








well be; that is, he has three thousand salary, and 
has an old mother and sister to support. 

“I’m going on a hunt at once, to find some re- 
lations to tip them on to, and then I intend to 
have his exclusive attention.” 

This heartless speech was regarded by these silly 
parents as great evidence of wit, and they laughed 
loudly. 

It was not long before Robina decided that Cro- 
ton water was vile, and she pronounced the use ot 
it, as a table drink, only a slow method of suicide. 
Then came ale and lager on to the table, and wine, 
and they were poured out without a thought of 
the serpent that lay coiled within the cup. 

Now, for Robina, beer and wine in themselves 


had no charm; but she wanted to see them on the 
table so as to show that she dared to play with 
adders and the fire. 

Shortly after New Year's day, when the “lovely 
doll-man” became a regular visitor, accustomed 
as he was to the quiet of his mother’s house, and 
the refinement and dignity of his sister and her 
guests, life at Mr. Mason’s seemed to him one 
long, bright, noisy gala day, and Robina’s loud 
voice and ready jests and unguarded statements, 
the height of wit and fun. He had seen little of 
the world beyond the counting-room. He was as 
innocent as a child, and as affectionate as a girl; he 
was loyal to his mother and sister, and true as 
steel to his employers; but he was not remarka- 
bly strong-minded. 

This deficiency of power of will had not shown 
itself, for the reason that he had never been tried ; 
and all who knew him looked on him as a model 
of manly virtue and uprightness. 

Before the crocus had blossomed, the engage- 
ment of this rich girl to the young bookkeeper 
startled all who knew them. 

Some said, “She’ll manage him just as she does 
her father and mother;” and others said, “What 
a lucky fellow he is!” 

At first this son of a Christian home escaped 
from the wine at table by saying,— 

“T don’t care for it. I never drink it.” 

But now was the time for action on the part of 
Robina—the Sunday after the engagement became 
public. 

“Now, Harry,” she said, “this is our first family 
dinner, you know; and the lady always rules at 
table. I allow father to carve, and mother to 
pour, but I sit as queen to command, and no one 
dares to disobey me.” 

“No one wants to,” said the young fellow, 
laughing. 

“I’m glad to hear it. Now you and I will pop 
our first bottle of champagne together, and drink 
to a blessed and happy future,” said Robina. 

“But you know I don’t drink wine,” said the 
young man, coloring deeply. 

“Champagne isn’t wine, you young greeney !” 
cried Robina. “Some folks say the best French 








brands are made of rhubarb stalks, in California. | 
Come! Come!” | 
“But you must excuse me, Robina! I don’t | 
like it.” | 
“Don’t like it! 
gratify mé! 


What a reason for refusing to 
I’m afraid you'll have to do a great 


| 

| 

many things that you ‘don’t like,’ before that | 
I'm going to | 


beautiful hair of yours is gray, sir! 


buy you a hand- | 
some meerschaum 
and teach you to 
smoke it graceful- 
ly.” And they all 
laughed. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I have a bet- 
ter reason than that selfish one for not taking 
wine. I promised my dear mother, when I first 
went into the store, that no drop of anything 
intoxicating should ever pass my lips, and none 
ever has.” 

“Ay, my dear fellow; but a mother’s law is 
one thing, and a wife’s—that’s what I’m going to 
be to you—is another. And, Harry, you, as a 
good Sunday school boy, know that the Bible says 
aman must leave his father and mother and cleave 
unto his wife.” 

“Do you want me to break my word and to 
tarnish my honor ?” cried the poor fellow. 

“Oh ho! now you're turning into a hero and a 
martyr! In a minute you'll insist on being roasted 
or boiled in oil ‘for conscience sake’ !” 

“Robina,” said the young man, “I’d like to 
please you, but the truth is, I am afraid of all 
these things. I’ve seen too much of their work 
among young men.” 

“Oh, that’s it! You're afraid, are you? Well, 
you are not as brave asIam. I have yet to see 
the first thing, or person, in this world that I’m 
afraid of !” added the foolish girl. 

The young man conquered that day. 

At night he asked his mother if his promise of 
total abstinence was not limited to the time of his 
coming of age. She replied that it was, and ex- 
pressed a hope that he was not weary of it. 

He assured her he was not; but that he did not 
care to renew the promise; that he ought to be 
man enough now to stand without being held up 
by a pledge. 

“Harry, I hope they do not use wine at table at 
Mr. Mason’s ?” said his mother. 

“They do, mother, but I have never tasted it; 
and I will never allow it on my own table.” 

Such a look of despair as passed over that good 
mother’s face told her fears. 

She did not feel greatly clated by the “rich 
match” on which others were congratulating her. 

There was a great church wedding, chronicled, 
“Marriage in High Life,” where diamonds flashed 
and pearls shone; and there was a grand recep- 
tion and a long journey; and a new house, fur- 
nished as well as an upholsterer with carte blanche 
could do it; and there was a new business firm 
formed, in which Harry Doe’s name appeared. 
There was everything which money and youth 
and health could give. 

But on the other hand, there was a widow’s 















modest home broken up, and two exiles from all 


their cherished friends, boarding on a lonely farm 
in western New York, where their meagre income 
could be drawn out to its greatest capacity. A 


| mother’s and a sister’s pride was turned to shame ; 


and their hopes of comfort and support laid low. 
All this happened years ago. 





A young mother lately entered the drawing- 
room car in Boston, 
with her child and 
nurse, on her way to 
New York. 


A very stout, hand- 

n some lady, showily 
} dressed, eyed her sharp- 
a ly, and then putting up 
her hand, roguishly 


pulled her ear. 

The lady was fright- 
ened, thinking her 
neighbor in the next 
chair was a lunatic. 

But the jocose lady 
leaned forward, and 
said, in a loud whisper, 
“Did you ever know 
Rob or Bob Mason ?” 

“No, I never heard 
of him,” said the other, 
whose cheeks were all 
aflame, 

“Him! Ttis a ‘her,’ 
and I’m she!” was the 
reply. 

“Why, Robina! I 
thought there was 
familiar look in 
eye when I first saw 
you! How we have 
both changed since we were at Mr. M 
school! He is dead, poor man!” 

“Tm glad of it! He deserved to die, old fool!” 
was the loud response. 


a 
your 


%e 
bs] 





“How are we changed ?” 

“Oh, we’re so much older, and”—— 

“Don’t say ‘homelier,’ for everybody tells me I 
grow handsomer all the time. I'm not afraid of 
‘the old man with the seythe;’ I defy him! I 
see you have a family, Sarah.” 

“Yes; and I remember seeing your marriage in 
the papers.” 

“No doubt you did. It made a great stir at the 
time. But it was the one mistake of my life. 
Harry was a lovely fellow when I married him, 
but he was as poor as a church mouse. He 
thought he had nothing to do, after two or three 
years, but to drink wine and live on my father. 
Wine affected him as it would your baby there. 
He hadn’t been inured to it by degrees, and the 
temptation was too much for him. It affected his 
nerves so that he began to have fits.” 

“Oh, poor fellow! Can't you save him, some 
way ?” said the old school friend, in a low tone. 

“No; I kept him till he mortified me by coming 
home intoxicated; and I couldn't stand that be- 
fore my company, so I committed him to an asy- 
lum for imbeciles. I should think his mother 
would take him out and take care of him, shouldn't 
you?” 

“Aint you afraid people will ask the same ques- 
tion about you, Robina ?” 

“Afraid? You forget, my dear, that I’m not 
afraid of anybody or anything! I don’t care 
what people say. O Sarah, I have the loveliest 
little house up town! You must come and stay a 
week with me. That foolish fellow! My father 
gave the house to him—almost; for he had only 
seven thousand dollars to put into a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar house. He gave the house tome; 
so he’s lost his own seven thousand by his folly.” 

“Speak lower, Robina; people are listening,” 
said the sweet little lady, with tears in her eyes. 

“T don't care if they are; it’s the truth!” was 
the reply of Robina, accompanied with a stare at 
the other passengers. 

“Where did he get this terrible habit ?” 

“T don’t know; from himself, I suppose. 

“You surely never offered liquor to him at his 
own table ?” 

“It was there! I don’t banish roast beef from 
my table, lest any one there become a glutton by 
eating of it!” 

Robina’s invitation was firmly declined by this 
wite and mother, whose thoughts were far away, 
lamenting over the young life she had just heard 
of dying out in the company of imbeciles. 

But at this very hour, while Robina’s ears and 
hands were glittering with diamonds, and her voice 
was heard merrily talking and laughing about 
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“those poky old times in Boston,” 


York 


homes in the New 


brave woman,” had bound him. 
Girls, of all associates, one of those most to he 


dreaded, is “the girl who dares to do anything.” 
She will sooner or later prove herself to be with- 


out the heart of a woman. 
+> 


For the Companion. 
OLD AND YOUNG, 


Grandpa sits in his easy chair, 
Holding our baby May, 

He sometimes talks and often sleeps, 
But not many words does he say. 

May sometimes says, “A story do tell, 
Of the days when vou were a boy; 

When you went to drive the cow with a bell, 
Along with your sister Floy.” 





“Well, the cow is dead, and her bell was sold, 
In the days long, long ago; 

And Floy, she sleeps the last long sleep, 
Under the drifts of snow, 

But litthe May, she takes her place, 
And comforts ny lonely lot, 

I thank the Lord for her sweet young face; 
And the joy that her love has brought.” 





The old man leaned in his easy chair, 

vost in slumber deep; 
And May, she patted his silvery hair, 

And tried awake to keep. 
But after the little story was told, 

I looked ayvain, and it made me weep, 
His silver hair and May’s curls of gold 

Lay mingled together, and both were asleep. 


Mrs. 8. K. SILL. 
4 +o e 
For the Companion. 
TAPLEY’S HAIR. 

“IT say, Walt, who was that seedy-looking fel- 
low at the ‘gym’ this afternoon? I mean the 
one in blue flannels and with the long hair.” 

“Hlow should I know? I haven't a large ac- 
quaintance with nondescripts. But he was a queer 
one, wasn't he?” 

I've seen out of this lot of 

The ‘Long-haired Acha- 


“The most verdant 
That hair! 
ians’ are nowhere.” 


Freshies. 


This conversation took place one cold December 
evening in one of the rooms in a hall of a leading 
American college. The speakers were Charlie Ben- 
son, ason of Mr. Jared J. Benson, of New York, 
and Walter Fletcher, the son of a Western bank 
president. 

As may be inferred from the little fling at the 
“Freshies,” they were in their Sophomore year; 
that period of a college course really nearest the 
Freshman year, but socially, the most remote. 
They and with Louis Carew, a 
showily-dressed young Sophomore, whose bucolic 
parents in the wilds of Pennsylvania had been 
suddenly raised to importance by the oil discover- 
ies, had just returned from the evening meal. The 
word “gym” was the usual familiar abbreviation 
for the gymnasium, at which place Charlie and 
Walter had that morning taken a lesson in physi- 


were “chums,” 


cal development. 
der youth, 


They were physically very slen- 


“It was fun to see his hair stream out behind 
when he swung on the rings. His head looked a 
vood deal like a comet,” continued Walter, lazily 
brushing his coat sleeve. 

“With his head tor the nuc/eus of the comet, I 
suppose you mean,” corrected Charlie; ‘and prob- 
ably it is quite as empty as that portion of the ce- 
lestial wanderer is said to be.” 

“Don't you be so sure about that, my young 
friend,” said the other. ‘He may have good cere- 
bral tissue under that mop, after all.” 

“But don't you see the fellow is a regular serub ? 
You're only talking just to hear your own melo- 
dious second bass Glee Club voice. 
for him, you'd run him down. 


If I stood up 
Now I say it’s a 
disgrace to the civilization represented by our 
our” 

“Selves,” suggested Walter, amused by the half- 
mock, balf-real earnestness of his chum. 

“No, our noble University, | was about to say ; 
its a disgrace that this backwoods tellow should 
be allowed to shock all decent sensibilities by his 
disgusting appearance.” 


“That's so. TL second the motion,” called out 


ad been reading a paper. “Only let's hear what 
the motion is. 


ure?” 


“TL was speaking of a fellow, a Freshie, I think, 


with long hair, who was” 


“L know the one you mean,” interrupted the 


other. 
nian." 
“Of course,” grumbled Charlie. 


“L think he rooms over in the Cottage House,” 


continued Carew, with a touch of self-importance, 
elad to be the vehicle of information to the other 
tyo, to whom he was popularly said to toady. 

“Suppose you get the catalogue and Anow where 
called Walter, as he tumbled himself 
hot ungracefully upon a lounge. 
the mantel.” 


he roots, 


“There it is on 


Louis obeyed the thinly disguised command, 
and after a moment's search, said,— 

“Yes, L was right.” 

“Of course, you were right,” mimicked Char- 
lie; “you always are. But what's the use of say- 
ing it?) Just assume that for one of the—of the— 
corollaries,—1 mean premises,—and go on.” 

Carew read aloud,— 

“Thomas Jefferson Tapley; Freedom, New 
Hampshire; Cottage House, Number Fourteen.” 

“What astounding exclaimed 
Charlie. 


intelligence !” 


“LT sce clearly that we have a great man in our 


her husband | 
Was With his mother and sister in the humblest of 
mountains, struggling 
with more than mortal power to throw off the | dom, does he ? 
chains with which the very evil one, aided by ‘that 


‘arew, good-naturedly, from the corner where he 


Who has incurred your displeas- 


“His name is ‘Tapley, and he és a Fresh- 





nudst,” said Walter, solemnly. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


“What a name, though!” ejaculated Carew. 

“And if his name isn’t enough, please note his 
residence,” added Charlie. 
He is a regular bird, | suppose, 
and he’s come here to soar.” 

“Well, I don’t know which is the worst; his 
>| name, or his town, or his hair,” remarked Carew, 
with indifference, as he laid down the catalogue 
and stepped to the window. 

“Oh, his hair, unquestionably!” exclaimed 
Charlie. “And I'll tell you what I’m going to do,” 
he added, with determination ; “I’m going to have 
it cut.” 

“How ?” asked Carew, with eager curiosity. 

“Yes, how ?” echoed Walter, lazily, as he arose 
and stretched himself. “Develop your mighty 
mystery as soon as convenient. I’m going to the 
lecture in a few minutes.” 

“Easy enough,” replied Charlie, with dignity. 
“T’ll just put up a notice on the bulletin-board in 
the yard, telling him to cut it.” 

“Yes, that’s easy enough,” retorted Walter, as 
he prepared himself to go out; “but what if he 
don’t choose to do the cutting ?” 

“T'll do it for him, then,” replied Charlie. “But 
there'll be no need of that. He'll be too fright- 
ened to refuse.” 

“Yes, of course,” echoed Carew. 
Freshman.” 

“Even a Freshman may have pluck,” said Wal- 
ter, with a slight sneer, as he opened the door and 
passed out. 

So ended the interview. The heartless dialogue 
and its forced wit sufficiently indicate the light 
character of the speakers, and the lads need no fur 
ther description. A few such fellows are to be 
found in almost every large school; officious, self- 
conscious and meddlesome, mistaking a want of 
good sense for wit. 

Tapley was a resolute Yankee lad. While pre- 
paring for college, he had worked hard on the 
farm days and had studied nights. He had not come 
from a town where there were fashionable barbers, 
but he had good sense, heart and great physical 
vigor, and knew how to maintain his rights, while 
he despised alike a bully and a snob. 

Two days later, Charlie and Louis met on the 
steps of University Building as they were coming 
out of a recitation. 

‘“‘What have you been in to?” inquired Charlie, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, Greek. We're reading one of the plays 
of Aristophanes. That is, some of us are reading 
it, and some of us are not. What an idiot I was 
to elect an extra course in Greek !” 

“I say, Carew, perhaps you could get our friend 
Tapley to help you. T’'ll bet a cent that he can 


“He's only a 


think in that dead and buried language. Such 
long-haired fellows as he is generally can. And 


by-the-by, that reminds me, I haven't seen him 
to-day; have you?” 

“Yes,” replied Louis, “I saw him crossing the 
yard just before I went in to recitation. And he 
had on the worst-looking hat’”—— 


“He comes from Free- | 


| so that he'll have to go to the barber's to get it set 
| right.” 

Just then Walter Fletcher came in, and at a 
sign from Charlie, Louis understood that nothing 
was to be said regarding the plan. 

That evening Tapley sat thoughtfully in his 
room. The impertinent note lay before him, and 
he was grieved rather than angered by it. He had 
not worn long hair to appear odd; his thoughts 
had been so fully centred on making a good col- 
| lege preparation and upon the probable result of 
| his examination, that he had given little attention 
to personal appearance. His means were small, 
and he had come to the city in the garb of a well- 
dressed lad of a country town. It looked coarse 
and awkward by the side of the Jaunty clothes of 
rich men’s sons. But the aim of Tapley’s life, his 
ambition of success, had led him to regard schol- 
arship as the essential to good standing among 
his college mates, and he knew little about the 
social requirements of dress and personal appear- 
ance among young men of means. 

As the clock of the church in the college square 
was striking the hour of cight, two figures, closely 
wrapped, issued from the north entry of Hayward 
Hall. They passed rapidly along the path lead- 
ing to Cottage House. 

“T hope he’s in his room. 
ber was it, Charlie ?” 

“Fourteen,” said the other, in a low tone. 

“Well, I don’t want any of the proctors to hap- 
pen along. I’m afraid they'd class this under 
hazing, and it might mean expulsion for us.” 

“Oh yes, you're always afraid of something! 
Come along, and keep your mouth shut, or this 
wind will give you pneumonia or bronchitis.” 

When they reached the lower entry of the build- 
ing, they paused a moment to look about and to 
ascertain the numbers on the doors. 

The gas in the halls was lighted, various stu- 
dents were passing in and out, and the lights 
showing through the windows over the doors in- 
dicated that many others were in their rooms. 
Charlie paused a moment in silence and then 
whispered,— 

“Now we'll fix it this way. That is, if he’s in.” 

Louis was not disturbed in the least at the pos- 
sibility of Tapley’s being out; in point of fact, he 
was already half-wishing that he might be. But 
his companion’s determined eye nerved him a lit- 
tle, and he listened attentively 

“T'll go in first,” continued Charlie, — “after 
knocking, of course,—and I'll ask him some ques- 
tions about tutoring, or second-hand books, or 
something like that. Then you knock, and as 
soon as you get fairly inside and the door is closed, 
he'll have his back to me, and I'll just throw my 
arms about him and tell him to submit quietly 
and he shall not be hurt.” 

“No; I wouldn’t hurt him,” said Louis, consid- 
erately. 

They went up the stairway, one, two flights, 
and, turning to the right, they saw over one of 
the doors the number they sought; and the light 


Let’s see! what num- 





‘‘Never mind the hat,” interrupted Charlie, with 
alaugh. “Of course, he offended your patrician | 
taste; but how about his hair? Was that cut?” 

“No; it’s as wild and untamed as ever,” said 
Louis. 

“Ah! 


doctor. 


It would make the fortune of a quack 
It has an air of home-made genius about 
it. But I tell you what,” he continued, “I’m go- 
ing to cut that hair for him myself.” 

“Oh, have you posted the notice ?” inquired Ca- 
rew, now recollecting the plan. 

“No, | thought of a better way than that. I 
sent him a note yesterday morning.” 

“Well, what are you intending to do?” 

“I'm going to do just what I said. I'm going to 
cut it for him.” 


over the entrance, shining dimly through a little 
blue curtain, assured them of their unsuspecting 
victim’s presence within. 

Without pausing a moment, Charlie went along 
to the door and knocked. 

“Come in!” called out a not unpleasant voice 
inside. 

Charlie gave one glance at Louis arid stepped in. 
The room was scantily furnished and not in very 
good taste, but the fire burned brightly, and that 
was a good deal on such a stinging cold night. 

Tapley, for 1t was he, arose from a comfortable 
chair by the fireplace, and looked calmly and in- 
quiringly at his guest. 

“1 called to see if you could tell me anything 





“What? Alone?” 
“Yes; unless you wish to take a hand with me,” 
| replicd Charlie, who, it is needless to say, would 
| not have tried it alone. 

“Allright. But what is the plan?’ 
|} “Tl tell you. Walk along with me to my 
room. I’m nearly frozen.” 

They went down the steps and moved briskly 
along the cleanly shovelled path leading to Hay- 
ward Hall, and Charlie unfolded his plan. 

“It’s nothing very complex, as you'll see. I 
merely intend to take a pair of shears,—or two 
pairs,—go to his room this evening and—cut his 
hair.” 

“But you don’t suppose he’s going to submit 
tamely, do you?” inquired Louis, a little 
prised. 

“No, perhaps not. 
in boxing for nothing. 
you" — 








sur- 


But I haven't taken lessons 

And with you, Lou, with 
Charlie gave him to understand that 
his muscular powers were appreciated; and the 
two entered Charlie’s room joint conspirators. 

The Irish chambermaid, or “Goody,” as she is 
called in college slang, was putting the last touches 
on the furniture by waving a feather duster around 
in the air without perceptibly touching anything, 
and soon hurried out, leaving the room in as great 
disorder as she had found it. 

Flinging himself into a large armchair, Charlie 
said,— 

“Now all you've got to do is to come to the 
room here to-night at eight o’clock. I'll provide 
the ‘properties,’ and will be ready when you come. 


Don't you think we had better take a piece of 


rope > We might wish to tie him, you know.” 
“Not a bad idea,” assented Louis. 
“Perhaps IL will, then. I don't intend to do 


much cutting, you know, but only to shear it off 


about a tutor named Hines. I am stuck in my 
Greek and 1’—— 
Just at that moment the expected knock outside 
| came, and Charlie stepped back to allow Tapley, 
who responded “Come in!” to approach the door ; 
| he, at the same time, moved slowly and softly be- 
hind him. 
| Louis's face now appeared in the doorway. “I 
| have called, Mr. ‘Tapley,” he said, “‘to”—— 
At that point he had closed the door. And at 
the click of the lock, exactly as prearranged, Tap- 
}ley felt a pair of arms thrown about him with 
| what Charlie Benson considered the grasp of a 
giant. ‘Then Louis leaped straight at the unkempt 
hair to assist his colleague. 

Ile leaped a¢ the head and hair, but he did not 
reach them. Tapley had not mowed and ploughed 
amid the hills of Freedom for nothing. Boxing 

might be very useful under certain circumstances, 

| but here it was not a question of science but of 
| strength. Like a flash, instinctively, the young 
farmer’s deltoid muscles contracted, his elbows 
flew out and up, and, breaking Charlie’s grasp, he 
caught the hands that were coming at his head 
and whirled Louis, by an unexpected side step, 
entirely across the room, overturning a table in 
the hasty transit. 

It is not fully known whether Charlie was sur- 
| prised by this sudden turn of affairs, for it is not 
a subject upon which he could be expected to com- 
ment very freely, but he seized his opponent’s 
neck with both hands, and, throwing his whole 
weight forward upon him, tried to crush him 
down, 

Tapley raised himself up like a giant, and turned 
swiftly towards the door, which he opened; he 
raised his assailant from himself and the floor 
with an arm of iron and set him down in the hall. 
He then locked the door, and taced Louis. 
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“Well?” 

Louis’s eyes were wide with astonishment. 

“It is only a joke,” said he, in a half-laugh. 

Tapley stood silent and looked at him. What 
he thought of doing is not known, but just then 
there was a loud knock on thedoor. Tapley called 
out,— 

“Who's there ?” 

“It’s 1; Jacobs,” answered the voice, with true 
proctotorial dignity that could not be mistaken. 

Louis fled to the window, opened it, and found 
that a gutter ran along just at the foot of the sash. 
At any other time he might have hesitated; but 
now he was confused and frightened, and thought 
only of the dreaded detection and expulsion in 
case Tapley should expose him. 

Would Tapley inform against him ? 

Tapley opened the door to the enraged proctor. 

The proctor gave Tapley a lecture about noisy 
conduct in his room, standing in the doorway as 
he did so. Nearly five minutes elapsed, whicl 
seemed to the occupant of the gutter like so many 
hours. 

Louis at last heard Tapley say,— 

“We were noisy; it shall not happen again.” 

The proctor closed the door. In a minute the 
window opened, and Tapley’s voice said, ‘Come 
in out of the cold!” 

‘There was a pardonable touch of humor in his 
voice. Conscious not only of his honestly ac- 
quired physical strength, but of the moral restraint 
that had kept him from accusing to the proctor 
his enemies, he made a noble figure as Louis crept 
in. 

Louis entered and walked straight to the door. 
Then he stopped, hesitated, and finally came back 
to Tapley, who stood in the middle of the room. 

‘‘Here’s my hand,” he said, honestly. “You've 
astonished me. You've taught me something.” 

He passed out, and closed the door softly be- 
hind him. 

A few days afterwards Louis was sitting in 
Charlie’s room, together with Walter Fletcher, 
when Walter suddenly remarked,— 

“Oh, I say! Have you seen our friend Tapley 
of late? I saw him this morning at Prayers, 
and he’s got his hair cut. Samson is shorn of his 
locks. He may have good sense about things, 
after all.” 

“He has exceedingly good sense,” 
Charlie. 

“And he is a true man in more senses than 

one,” said Louis. 
Tapley soon took the lead of his class in schol- 
arship, and gained a tutorship and afterwards a 
professorship in another college only a few years 
atter his graduation. Louis and Charlie are seek- 
ing the smiles of gay social life; they have not 
yct deen heard of by the public at large. 


assented 


For the Companion, 
BROTHER BISBEE’S GUN. 

Brother Bisbee was a wheelwright and lived in one 
of those New England towns in the Connecticut valley 
which are famous for their grand old trees and the rich- 
ness of their soil. 

Brother Bisbee had a gun. 

William Allen, commonly called “Bill,” was a big 
overgrown boy of fifteen, swarthy, and not over and 
above quick-witted, though rather good-natured, and 
of an inquiring mind. Inquiring, no one will question, 
for he once put his hand on to the pan of a steel-trap 
set for afox, and before he could say, ‘*What’s that?” 
he had no need of asking. 

James Thompson was of about the same age, rather 
small for fifteen, sandy in complexion, and with quite 
red hair, keen as a brier and full of fun. 

The two boys resolved to borrow Brother Bisbee’s 
gun. 

I don’t know what “Jim,” as he was called—the 
boys all had nicknames in the town, —told Brother Bis- 
bee about the gun; but no doubt he told a very 
plausible story, for ona certain Saturday in June at 
about one o’clock, he appeared to Bill Allen and pre 
sented him with the gun. 

Bill grinned from ear to ear and proceeded to load 
the gun, a light single-barrel. He put in about twice as 
much powder as he ought, and rammed the shot. This 
last act every boy knows was calculated to make the 
weapon kick ‘ike a Government mule. Jim knew it 
and resigned the gun to Bill until it should be fired. 

“T'd just as soon, Bill, you'd fire it; guess you know 
more about a gun than T do.” 

“Where let’s go?” said Bill, for he rather leaned ov 
Jim for advice. 

“There's lots of ducks down to the mill-pond. Tom 
Edwards saw more’n a hundred yesterday, but awful 
wild,” suggested Jim. 

The two boys together interviewed the boy who lived 
by the pond, for he owned a boat. After some talk, 
they persuaded him to let them have the boat for the 
afternoon. They gave him ten cents, fifteen marbles, 
and four fish-hooks. 

The pond covered perhaps thirty acres, deep near 
the flume, which supplied the mill, and shallow around 
the edges, where grew laurel and thick sedgy bushes in 
which the ducks built their nests. Along the west 
shore of the pond was a fringe of oaks. And the sun 
being hot, the boys rowed into the shade and floated 
quietly waiting for game. 

On a log right ahead was a mud-turtle, enjoying 
hugely the hot sun which was pouring down on him 
With a splash he tumbled into the water and paddled 
off'as the boat approached. There was a rush of wines 
anda long body was rapidly carried over the boys’ heads. 
Bill’s gun was at his shoulder, and he pulled madly at 
the trigger. 

But there wasn’t a sound, and soon the duck was half 
a mile off. 

“Why, Bill,” shouted Jim, “you haint cocked it!” 

Bill saw he hadn't, and took out a very dirty handker- 
chief and mopped his red and streaming face. The 





boys, by the way, both wore straw hats. Jim’s had a 
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wide brim. But Bill's, though it once might have had, 
now had but little brim to boast of; hence the red and 
hot face. 

For two hours 
hundred ducks. 


the boys waited for Tom Edwards’ 
A hawk passed over them; but far 


out of range, for it was more than a thousand feet in | 


the air. They heard a blue-jay and a chip-bird and 
nothing more. 

They then rowed up from the body of the pond to 
where the brook emptied itself, and where the water 
Here they 
saw the pond was full of large pickerel, some nearly 


Was not more than three or four feet deep. 


two feet long. 

The boat was a small one, and though flat-bottomed, 
tipped over easily. 

The gun was a small one—the stock light and the 
Bill 
saw a big fish almost under the boat, and this time 


barrel thin—and above all, was heavily charged. 


cocked the gun and held the muzzle so close to the 
water that italmosttouched. Jim saw it allat aglance, 
and being mightily seared for fear the gun would burst, 
jumped without a word on to a tuft of grass and mud 
which rose just to the level of the pond. 

As he jumped, Bill fired. 

Jim found himself sinking into 
water up to his armpits. 

As Bill fired, the water front of him, where the fish 


the mud and the 


was, rose in a column, and Bill, at the other end of the | 


gun, rose like a rocket and away he went backward, 
gun and all, out of the boat and into the pond. He 
went in all over. There wasn'ta dry stitch on him. 
Jim saw him rise spurting water black and filthy out 
of mouth and nose. 


The boat was more than a rod, and his hat more than 


two rods, away from Bill, who was rubbing his shoul- 
der and floundering in the mud, while Jim was pain- 
fully endeavoring to keep on his tuft of grass. 

It was ascene of great activity. Fiually Jim swam 
out to the boat, paddled up to Bill, and after much ef- 
fort and losing one oar, hauled that battered individual 
in, and while he was nursing his shoulder, dove down 


and shortly rose, out of breath, and bearing Brother | 


Bisbee’s gun. 

Having recovered the lost oar, he rowed the boat to a 
little cove out of sight of houses, where the sun lay in 
warm. And there our heroes undertook to repair dam- 
First they stripped their clothes off and out of 
them wrung, nobody knows how many gallons of wa- 
ter, and then hung the clothes on the bushes to dry. 

Jim returned the gun to Brother Bisbee, and recounted 


uges. 


briefly how they had shot a big fish that would weigh 
more than ten pounds, and how Bill hurt his shoulder. 
“My young friend,” said Brother Bisbee, ina fune- 
real tone, ‘that always was a superior gun, but there 
always was a deal of recoil in it.” 
“°Twant that,” remarked Jim; “Bill putin too much 
pow der. 





Good-night.” 


+r 
For the Companion. 
THE RIFT WITHIN THE 


A tiny rift within the lute 
May sometimes make the musie mute! 
By slow degrees, the rift grows wide, 
By slow degrees, the tender tide 
Harmonious onee—of loving thought 
Becomes with harsher measures trought— 
Until the heart's Arcadian bre: 
Lapses thro’ discord into dea 
Pp: 


LUTE. 





ath 
th! 
AUL H. HAYNE. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
THE TIGER-HUNTER OF MADRAS. 
While sitting in the littl depot at Jooa one after- 
noon, in conversation with the station agent, freight No. 


make much impression on him at first. A few stolid | 
| responses were all that I could elicit from him. | 

He said, or rather admitted, that he was going to | 
| Yuloodian to kill a tiger; and that killing man-eating | 
| tigers was his business. Fifty rupees was his price 
for killing a dangerous tiger. 

He bad made this his business for twenty years, since 
the Sepoy war. 

I felt very curious to know how the old man hunted, 
and asked permission to go up to Yuloodian and partici- 
pate in the hunt. To this request he made no reply for 
awhile, but upon my urging it several times, at length 
said that,— 

“The sahib can suit himself.” 

Just then the express whistled in, and as soon as it 
had passed, the freight and with it old Geeter and his 
cage moved on. 

Late in the afternoon, after my duties on the section 
were over for the day, 1 went up on the “way freight” 
to Yuloodian, taking my Remington carbine and a stock 
of cartridges. 

It was one of those little Hindoo villages of perhaps 
two hundred souls, where the people were persecuted 
by a tiger; a state of things hard to conceive of in 
America. But in India, where Buddhism prevails to 
some extent, it is contrary to religion to kill any crea- 
ture, even tigers and venomous snakes. 

Ordinarily tigers are not dangerous to the people. 

sul sometimes one will get a taste of human blood. 
Thenceforward such a tiger will subsist on nothing save 
man’s flesh, if it can by any boldness obtain it; and 
making its lair in the thickets on the outskirts of some 
little hamlet, it will prey on the poor people till some 
English officcr, or some professional tiger-killer, like 
old Geeter, comes and slaughters it. It will thus be 
seen how tiger-killing can come to bea kind of trade in 
India. 











It was dusk when IT got off at Yuloodian. 
said that old Geeter had 
at three o’clock 
with his cage, and thata 
party of natives with a 
bullock team had drawn 
it off to the village, half 
mile away. Thither 


The agent 


arrived 


a 





None of the natives 


1 proceeded on foot and alone. 
| were astir. The huts were all closed and dark. The 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





My first plan was to imitate the bleating of a kid | 
with it, thinking thus to attract the tiger; but reflect- 
ing, after a few trials, that this was a tiger with a taste 
for human flesh, I began to counterfeit the erying of a 
child, which I found no very difficult matter when once 
Thad got the right key for it. 

I said nothing to old Geeter of my trick when I 
reached Yuloodian that evening, but joined him as be- 
fore. 

The night was very still. Several times the weird 
ery of a devotee in the distant village of Razotpore 
came faintly to our ears, over many miles. 
shone down witha misty lustre. 





The stars 
It was very damp, 
yet warm. 


Once a cloud of green, sparkling fire-flies came, and | 


drifting in betwixt the stout bars of the cage, fairly 
lighted it up with their glinting fires. Later, a dole- 
fully howling pack of jackals swept past us, eight or 
ten rushing up to sniff the goat’s blood. 

Midnight drew on, and for a longtime all was utterly 
silent, save that an ‘‘ayshee” came near and “blew” 
shrilly several times, impatiently stamping its sharp 
hoofs on the dry turf. 

Then came a sound new, strange and terribly realis- 
With a 
ponderous roar and wide-spread jar and tremor of the 
staid old soil, a lurid red flashing of hot furnace doors 
and the belching out of fire-lit steam and smoke, the 
long, heavily loaded “Freight No. 17” from Madras 
went past. For miles and miles its thunderous, force- 
ful rush and the echoes of its peremptory whistle and 
loud bell were borne back to us. 





tic in this old land of an unprogressive race. 


Everything of noc- 
turnal mystery and old-time legend and superstition, 
conjured up by the silence and darkness, seemed shiv- 
ered by it. It was an hour ere Old India and night had 
again regained possession of themselves round Yuloo- 
dian. 

Then, once more, like a wail from dead, misguided 
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at sunrise to exult over the “karachu.” They per- 
formed a kind of thanksgiving dance. Old Geeter re 
mained with them—to collect his pay, I presume. 

Two days later, | saw him pass Jooa in his cage on a 
freight train; he looked as grim as ever. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
A SODA-WATER FOUNTAIN. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS AND HOW IT IS MADE. 

Opposite Bellevue Hospital in New York City is a 
large establishment, which on one side presents the ap 
pearance of a cabinet factory; on another side the ap 
pearance of a stone-worker’s; on another, the appear 
ance of a chemical laboratory, and on a fourth, the 
appearance of a foundry. 

More than twenty different trades are concentrated in 
this one establishment, and all are employed in con 
tributing some part or other to the erection of the ap- 
parently simple soda-water fountains, from which the 
fruity and refreshing beverage is served on the coun 
ters of the drug stores. 

“Those,” the gentleman who showed us the 
place, pointing to the carboys of vitriol and the bins of 


said 


powdered marble, “those are the principal ingredients 
of soda-water.” 

This seemed like a confession of some discreditable 
trade secret, but he repeated it unblushingly ; soda 
water contains no soda, and the carbonic acid which 
gives it its effervescence and its wholesomeness is pro- 
duced out of vitriol and pulverized limestone. 

The ornamental fountain on the druggist’s counter, 
from which the water flows so briskly, is simply a de 
liverer, or dispenser; the reservoir and the generator 
in which the water is charged with carbonic acid are 
somewhere in his cellar, and if he is amiable, he mity 
be induced to show them to you. 

The generator is a strong metallic vessel standing on 
a tripod with a small crank handle projecting from it, 





and il is connected with the reservoir, or more properly 





speaking, the fountain, by a pire with a gauge upon it 
to register the pressure of the gas. 

The gauge needs to be carefully looked after. The 
carbonic acid gas that bubbles and sparkles so prettily 
and harmlessly in the water is a dangerous prisoner, 
and if its strength is allowed to accumulate beyond a 
certain point, it leaks through iron and lead an inch 
thick or more. The explosions of soda- water fountains 


are extensively disastrous. A few years ayo, the side 











millions, came the melancholy ery 
of the devotee, in his solitary and 
painful viyil; long after 
we heard the grut! bark, or grunt, 


and not 
of a prowling tiger from across the 
sarkee. 

With that I softly drew out my ‘‘eall,” and began 
erying and sobbing like a child in distress. 


| 

rations 

| acid, or vitriol, and the other for the whiting, or marble 
| 

i] 


of a building in Boston was blown out by one, and later 
two men were disembowelled in the Catskills by a simi 


lar accident. 


| Between the generator and the fountain is another 
and smaller vessel in which the gas is washed before it 
| passes from the former to the latter, these three vessels 


forming the whole apparatus. The generator is as 


much as possible like a large coffee urn laching deco 


> it is divided into two chambers; one for the 


dust, and an aperture connecting the two chambers 
may be opened or closed by a valve on the outside. 
The fountain is like an enormous egy 


gs 


» and is supported 
on a pivoted stand. 
Here let me say that the apparatus on the counter is 


miscalled a fountain; it known 


is technically as a 
*“draught-stand,” and the fountain is this vessel in the 
cellar by which the gas is forced into the water. The 


best fountains are made of steel with a lining of block 
tin, while the generator is of copper witha lining of 


The marble dust is mixed with enough water to make 


13, from Madras, came on to the siding opposite to wait | people had shut themselves up at twilight for fear 
for the Bombay express to pass. Attached to the long of the tiger. For the savage beast, now for several 
train of rice cars, were several flats, some with ‘daks” | weeks, had been accustomed to enter the hamlet at 


' 
| lead in the acid chamber to protect it from corrosion. 


Old Geeter started and uttered a low exclamation, | a paste of it, and it is then put into its chamber in the 
then as quickly divining my motive, he sat down again | generator, the vitriol is put in the upper chamber, and 


in his former listening posture. | the washer and fountain are each about two-thirds filled 








on them, others with palanquins, and on the hindermost 
a very odd-looking object which at once attracted our 
attention—the more that there seemed to be a man in- 
side it. 

“What have you got on that rear car, Fales?” my 
friend the agent called out to the conductor of the 
freight. 

“You've got me now!” replied that official, with a 
No name on it. Billed 
Walk up and sce for yourselves, gentle- 


laugh. “That's a nondescript. 
to Yuloodian. 
men. Thatis the shipper inside; name, @eeter Zoom 
Joogr, by trade a tiger-killer. But you won’t find him 
talkative.” 

The “nondescript” was a round, cage-like structure, 
some twelve feet in diameter, by six or seven in height. 
The bottom was of heavy black timber, and the flat top 
of the same, but not quite as massive; while the sides 


were of thick, straight, brown bambvo rods, or bars, | 


set upright like stanchions in the black bed-picces, with 
spaces betwixt them four or five inches wide. In short, 
it was a heavy, round cage, made years and years ago, 
and of curious workmanship. 

But the old native inside it was a still greater curios- 
itv. He was arrayed ina dirty blue cotton frock, and 
His feet were 
They were so shrunken and bony, 


drawers, or trousers, of the same stuff. 
bare—such feet! 
and of such shiny, wine-brown hue, as to give one the 
idea that they had been calcined over a slow fire. 

The man was bare-headed, too, and what is not com- 
mon among Hindoos, his hair, thin and in part gray, 
was braided in a gucue down his back. 

‘The tightness of the skin across his brows gave to his 
countenance a strangely mummified expression, hardly 
relieved by the deep, dull, black eyes and coarse, thin 
eyebrows; while the lower part of his face was curi- 
ously marked with still coarser crinkled hairs, too scat- 
tring to be termed a beard. 
was like an old, withered 
‘rom the elbow down, his arms were bare; 





His general comple 
Walnut. 3 
and they seemed mere parcels of bone and sinew bound 
tightly up in sundried hide; while his lean fingers like 
In- 
deed, in the matter of personal appearance, Mr. Geeter 


claws terminated in nails an inch or more long. 


Zoom Joogr was one of the very strangest, unhnuman hu- 


-man beings I have ever chanced to meet in any country. | 


Set against the side of the cage were two short spears, 


or lances, five or six feet in length, with handles of some | 
black wood and thin, sharp, slender points of bright | 


steel which shone like silver. 
were of themselves nearly or quite two feet long; alto- 
yether very ugly-looking implements. 


I did not find him at all communicative. He sat on 


a cane stool, with his back to the bars of the cage, and 
selaced the fatigues of his journey with 
pipe. 

My knowledge of Hundustani was yet suflicient to 





These blades, or points, 


chormous 


|} night, prowling around as it pleased. Twice it had 
| seized persons within their very doors. 

| But by dint of knocking and shouting, I learned 
where the tiger-slayer had located his cage; I had only 
to follow the street, or rather path, leading through the 
hamlet and out at a gate into the open country beyond. 
No one would venture forth at this hour to guide me; 
but the distance was not more than three hundred me- 
| ters beyond the gate in the stake-fence inclosing the 
hamlet; and I came vpon the cage after a few minutes. 
| It was set on the ground in the high rayche grass, a few 
paces from the jungles and thorn thickets which skirted 
a surkee (creek). 

Feeling a little uncertain as to how old Geeter might 
receive me, or how he might act if I came upon him by 
surprise, ] called out “God be with you!” 
| in Hindustani. 

I did not wish him to mistake me for a tiger, by any 

Perhaps I called more loudly than I need have 
“God be with you!” responded the old man ina 
} low tone; but it was with an inflection and emphasis 
| not in the least in keeping with those words. 

; I ventured to draw nigher, however. Old Geeter was 
| in his cage, sitting silent and on the look-out, like a 
spider in his den. 
| as one might say. 

After some parley I was admitted through a little 
trap-door in the top, which was securely buttoned down 
in; but my reception was a most ungracious one. 
He grumbled ominously in the native tongue of my dis- 
turbing the night and breaking his spells. 

Besides our two selves in the cage, there was the car- 
cass of a goat to attract the tiger. 

Hour after hour of the damp, warm, dark night we 
sat crouched motionless there. Old Geeter neither 
spoke nor moved; but I could hear him breathe. Once 
we heard a short, querulous roar which I supposed to 
be that ofa tiger ata distance; but no tiger came near. 

Day broke at last, and whenit had grown fairly light, 
we got out and went to the village, where the people 
had now begun cautiously to look forth from their 
Several asserted that they had seen and heard 
| the karachu (ravager) about the hamlet during the 
| hours of darkness. 





several times 


| 
means. 


done. 


‘This cage was his place of business, 








doors. 


1 went back down to Jooa on the early morning 
| **mail” from Bombay; for my duties did not admit of 
my being absent a day; but I arranged with old Gee- 
ter to join him again that night. I may as well confess 
| that I had to win his consent by a present of a few ru- 


} pees. 





| bling heavily down, only to leap upward again. 


Several times I imitated the ery of Hindoo children, 
“Maumay, maumay, maumay,” then sobbed on as some 
little one lost in the jungle might do. 

Presently my old confrére whispered, ‘ Beesh /” 
(lush) “Beesh! Tarku (Hush! The 
hears.) 

I had heard nothing and continued to hear not a 
sound; but the old native was grasping one of his 
spears, crouching on his knees, every muscle braced. 

Five or ten minutes passed. 

I fancied the old man’s ears were hardly so sharp as 
he thought them. But ona sudden a low, eager snuf 
fle, as when some carnivorous beast scents a gory mor- 
sel, broke the stillness. Looking intently through the 
darkness in that direction, I espied two flashing orbs in 
the high grass! 

Slowly, stealthily and with scarcely a rustle of the 
dry stalks, those green-tinted, fiery cyes were coming 
nearer. 

The carcass of the goat was hung up against the cage 
bars, inside it. 

When within twelve or fifteen yards, the creature 
scemed to fly at one bound from out the grass against 
the side of the cage, uttering a low intense growl! 

The cage rocked violently; I was thrown to one side, 
but old Geeter, better prepared for the shock than I, 
kept his crouching position; and as the tiger clung, 
growling and tearing, at the carcass, he thrust out his 
spear giving it a slight wound. 

Astonished at the sharp prick, the great brute bounded 
off to one side; then with a savage roar, sprang against 
the cage again, its eyes flashing, growling horribly, the 
picture of venomous wrath. The air was stifling with 
its musky breath. It wrenched and tore at the cage 
with its griping claws. The bamboo bars sprung and 
eracked frightfully ! 

But this was the chance old Geeter had waited for. 
Before I could take aim, or fire, he lunged with all his 
force, driving that long acute lance point out betwixt 
the bars deep into the tiger’s exposed breast. 

With a loud, agonized cry, strangely in contrast with 
its deep, bass growl and roar, the beast leaped back- 
wards to the ground. It was the animal’s mortal cry; 
and I never saw a more fearful death-struggle. 

Time and again it bounded high up into the air, tum- 
Its 
frightfully hideous cries might have been heard a league 
ff. 

It must have been some minutes ere death relieved 
the animal's dying pains; nor did we venture forth till 


ne 


20! Deast 


€ 





As I thought over his method of tiger-killing, it oc- 


curred to me that I could improve uponit. During my 


experience as a “curreio” in Brazil, I had often on my | size. 


hunting; and | had that identical old whistle still in my 


| 

| 

| weekly journeys made use of a “bird call” for wayside 
| chest, 


it lay limp and breathless. Daylight showed it to be a 
very sleek yellow and black mottled tiger of the largest 
It had fattened on human flesh; not less than 
| thirteen persons, including children, had been its vic 


tims during the month it had beset the vilage. 
I remained ty see the people of the hamlet come out 


| with filtered water, 


All the openings in the apparatus 
j are now closed by screw plugs, and the vitriol in the 
} upper chamber of the generator is allowed to trickle 
j down upon the whiting or marble-dust. The project 
ik-handle seen on the outside of the generator is 
connected with a sort of paddle or * 








ritator” in the in 
terior, and when it is revolved it mixes the vitriol and 
marble-dust in the lower chamber, producing the active 
and forcible carbonic acid yas. 

When the gauge shows that a certain quantity of the 
gas has been formed, a faucet connected with the foun 
tain is opened, and the gas passes through it into the 
washer, the water in which purifies it; thence it passes 





into the fountain, which if it were transparent would 
show how sparkling and volatile the invisible addition 
makes the contents. the gas is in the 
fountain, the latter is detached from the generator and 


As soon as all 


| 


| 
| water; itis then reconnected, and the first operation is 


agitated to promote the adsorption of the gas by the 


repeated until a sufficient quantity of gas has been 
forced into the water. A connecting pipe conducts the 


bev 





age up stairs into the handsome marble case on 
the counter, where it is flavored with syrups and served 
in a moment. With which, I venture to say, all the 
readers of the Companion are familiar. 

It is brought to the condition of coolness which is so 
agreeable in midsummer by being passed through a coil 
of block-tin pipes, packed with ice, and it may be well 
to add that all the pipes, the faucets and connections in 
apparatus of a high class are coated similarly with block 
tin. In inferior machines the fountain is made of cop 
per, and as the acid rots the tin lining away, the pois 
onous metal contaminates the water. 
cooling the soda-water is to shave 


Another way of 
block of ice with a 
plane made for the purpose, the feathery slips being al- 
lowed to fall into the glass, in which they quickly dis- 
solve. 

Now for the draught-stands or dispensers. Our guide 
led us into a spacious hall which was filled with light 
of a most delicate rose-color; and throughout this ball, 
mounted on stands, were a variety of miniature tem- 





ples of lustrous marble, capped and ornamented with 
silver and mirrors. There was the golden tinged mar. 
ble of Sienna, the gray marble of Bardiglio, the flushed, 
marble of Joyotte, the satin-black marble of 
and the mottled marble of Sarranedlin. 

Some of these are worth twenty dollars a foot; an 


selyium, 


hundred dollars a foot was once paid for a block of 
Sarranedlin; and the marbles, tinged with the rosy glow 
of the light, were set with topaz, agate, amethyst and 
cornelian. The miniature temples were the draugit- 
stands, in which the most expensive materials are com- 
bined to produce beautiful effects. Some of them were 
worth four or five thousand dollars each, and even more 
than this is sometimes spent by a prosperous drugyist 
for # dispensing machine, 
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The designs are not always artistically good, | 


but they are imposing, and the costliness of their 


execution indicates the importance the sale of | 


soda-water has attained in the United States. One 
manufacturer offered the Commissioners of the 


Centennial Exhibition eighty thousand dollars for | 


which soda-water may be easily and safely made 
at home. 
In describing its production we left the carbon- 


| ated water cooling in a coil of block-tin pipe, ready 


to be drawn off as required, from the draught- 
stand. The syrups are contained in flint-glass 


the privilege of dispensing soda-water on the ; chambers, from which a button projects out of the 
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grounds, and the offer was declined, as the Com- 
inissioners found that they could do still better. 

The business is peculiarly American. Carbon- 
ated waters are sold, of course, in nearly every 
country, but not to the same extent, nor in the 
same manner, that they are here. You could not 
easily induce an English boy to drink a glass of 
soda-water. Soda-water in England realizes its 
name; it is sold in bottles, and has the acrid taste 
of the bicarbonate which it contains. So, too, in 
most other countries, the delicious fruit syrups, 
the tasteless, but effervescent water, the superb 
draught-stands and the ornamental glass holders 
are unknown, except where they have been intro- 
duced from America. Soda-water is taken as a 
medicine, not as a luxury; but France, Spain and 
Great Britain are learning what a good thing we 
have and are imitating us. 

The profits of the business are enormous. A 
glass of plain soda-water costs the producer only 
one-tenth of a cent; a glass of soda-water with 
syrup costs one and a half cent; a glass of min- 
eral water costs one cent, a glass of root beer costs 
one cent and a glass of ginger ale costs one and a 
quarter cent. Plain soda-water in bottles costs 
the producer seven cents a dozen, or with syrups, 
fourteen cents a dozen, and ginger ale, of the best 
What the 
The outfit for 
making and dispensing the water costs from two 
hundred to six thousand dollars or more, accord- 
ing to the style of the draught-stand and the 
variety of flavors, or beverages, produced. 


quality, costs sixteen cents a dozen. 
profits are can easily be estimated. 


Let us now return to the show-room, which re- 
ceived its rose-colored light from the window cur- 
tains. ‘The costliest machine on exhibition at the 
time of our visit is called the Baltic, which dis- 
penses twelve different waters and twenty-four 
syrups. It is ninety-seven inches high, and fills 
the space of forty-one by forty-one feet. Five 
different kinds of marble are used in it, and one 
hundred and twenty-four vials; it is valued at 
three thousand eight hundred dollars without the 
fountain, 





generator, or 
reader will be more interested in those novel 


| 
attachments. But the | 
| 
| 


draught-stands known as the “Coupé,” the “Buf- 
fet™ and the “Street Spa,” than in the most elabo- 
rate of the tamiliar pattern. 

The Coupe is a soda-water apparatus on car- 
riage wheels; it has lanterns, a seat for the opera- 
tor and all the necessary appliances for producing 
a dozen different flavors. The operator is shel- 
tered by a pretty awning, and the carriage may be 
propelled along the street by a man, or drawn by 
a horse. Several of these travelling machines are 
in-use in Spain and one is in Cuba, where it is 
wheeled through the streets, and thirsty people | 
are served at their doors with fruit-flavored wa- 
fers. 





The “Street Spa” is also portable, and is intended 
for use in parks and other out-door places. It has 
a money-drawer, a seat for the attendant, a tum- | 
hier-washer and stalls for six fountains. 

The “Buffet” is a very handsome black-walnut | 
cabinet designed for club-houses, the dining-rooms | 


of hotels and parlors. It is decorated with faience 


tiles, rosewood carvings, ebony mouldings, ivory 
rosettes and antique leather embossed in crimson 
and gold. 


| 


uses; it might be a receptacle for Keramic treas- 
ures or silver; but when the doors are opened a 


handsome “draught-stand” of Belgian marble is 





Externally it has no indications of its | 
| 








stand. The button is connected with a rod pass- 
ing through the chamber filled with the syrup, and 
when it is raised the sweet liquid flows into a 
small measure and thence into the tumbler below. 
It may be vanilla, strawberry or lemon,—lemon 
and vanilla are the favorites,—the gentlemanly 
clerk fills our glass with the brisk, exhilarating 
water, and we depart satisfied. 

Witiiam H. Riverine. 

Sogo” ney tind . 
A CHILDREN’S SUMMER HOME. 

A recent effort of benevolence, and one that de- 
serves liberal support and that should be extended 
in the future, is the establishment of summer 
homes where poor children of the city may be 
given vacations in the country. Some time since 
we gave an account of the movement in Bos- 
ton. We are now glad to be able to give a view 
of Mr. Brace’s work in New York. 

The New York Children’s Aid Society, some ten 
years since, hired a small cottage on Staten Island 
as a summer retreat for the children in their vari- 
ous schools. Later, they rented a house at Bath, 
Long Island, for the same purpose. Over ten 
thousand children were taken to these places and 
given a sight of the sea, fields and flowers. 

Last autumn Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Stone, of New 
York, were invited by Mr. Charles L. Brace, the 
Secretary and organizer of the Aid Society, to 
spenda day at Bath and see the children who were 
visiting there at the time. They were intensely 
interested in all they saw there, and noticed that 
the cottage and its surroundings were too small for 
the work. 

On leaving, Mr. Stone said to Mr. Brace that 
if he could tind a suitable property for a new 
Home at Bath to be used by the Children’s Aid 
Society, he would give twenty thousand dollars 
for the purpose. The offer was accepted. What 
was called the “Bath Park,” consisting of four 
acres with some half dozen buildings on it, which 
was once used as a German Beer Garden, was 


| immediately purchased for the Society. 


No property could be more charmingly and con- 
veniently located for this charity. A large num- 
ber of workmen were at once hired to turn the 
Park into the new Summer Home. 

There are twenty-two schools in New York be- 
longing to the Aid Society, and in them are thou- 
sands of little children. Only the younger, those 
under fourteen, are invited to Bath. 

The children of each school go in turn to the 
Summer Home with their teachers as guardians, 
and remain from Monday morning to Saturday 
evening. There are usually about two hundred in 
acompany. The writer recently visited this in- 
teresting place, at the invitation of Mr. Brace, and 
the Companion readers can probably get a better 
idea of the Home by a description of this visit 
than in any other way. 

The cottage, for which Miss Mason, of Boston, 
contributed liberally, is a good-sized, two-story 
frame structure, with a wide piazza running around 
it. The view from the piazza toward the sea 
is very beautiful; Staten Island set like a_pict- 
ure in a framework of greenery; Fort Hamilton, 
the Narrows and the long peninsula of yellow 
sand that juts out from Coney Island into the blue 
ocean. 

A short walk, twenty feet or more, leads to 
what is called “The Pavilion,” a long, oddly- 
shaped building serving many purposes. In front, 


seen, with apparatus for serving three different | toward the water, it is one story in height, a large 


waters and ten syrups. The ingenuity of the man- 
ufacturer has been variously exercised, and he 


has actually devised a machine for amateurs by 


room, that can be opened on all sides, or closed, 
at will. *This,” 
summer play-reoom for the little ones.” 
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A bell sounding from the Pavilion at noon, | attractive and so precious, the ablest and most 
troops of children scampered from all directions | brilliant young men are attracted to it as a pro- 
to the eating-room, and formed in a procession. | fession; and this fact continually tends to clevate 
Mr. Brace escorted us to the big play-room to see | still more the high standard which the French 
the procession as it passed through it to dinner. | press has attained. 

On the children went, two and two, singing, light- So 
hearted themselves and making as happy the faces SOME SAVAGE FANCIES. 
of those who see them. “What!” exclaimed a negro to an explorer, “am I to 

A second bell announced the second great event | starve while my sister has children to sell?” 
of the day, the bath. Fifty children having been} The idea struck him as absurd. In his country— 
made ready for the breakers, rushed into the wa- Central Africa—children are regarded as merchandise, 
ter. The beach being very sloping and the break- women as slaves. Young men about to get married ex- 
ers shallow, there is little danger whatever attend- plain that they wish some one to fetch their wood and 
5 a. ieee a water for them, and carry their property if they travel. 
“S this frolic = the eon Ogre , a Marriage, as among many other savage people, con- 

“No sort of instruction is given to the children, sists in carrying off the bride by force, real or simu- 
said Mr. Brace, “save in good manners, while they | jatea. 
are here. We desire them to have a good time With the Kalmucks of Asia it isa mounted chase of 
and to be happy. We shall have a ‘merry-go- | the lover after the lady, who is given a fair start, and 
round’ for them on the lawn and several out-door | is not easily caught against her will. With the Ahitas 
sports when we have the funds to purchase them.” of the Philippines the girl is sent into the woods an 

Fight or nine hundred children have been enter- | }UF before sunrise. At sunrise the lover arrives in 
tained since the opening of the season at the Sum- | copratgdectiee et ge - gg ty ~ oes . 
mer Home, and as many more will visit it before | me ‘ rh capi ne ag _ ~ ae sponge 
nen | the ride pretends to resist, and her friends lift her 


struggling into the cart, which bears her away. 
Only those who have seen the poorer children | ‘To these strange facts, related by that close observer 
of a great city, and have noted their dejected and | Sir John Lubbock, are added others still stranger. 
faded countenances, can estimate the blessing that | Modes of salutation among half-civilized or savage 
a few of them have in being given vacations by people differ widely from ours and from each other. 
the Children’s Aid Society. The natives of the island of Mallicolo Aiss anything 
ae they particularly admire. 

In Central Africa a man respectfully turns his back 
upon a superior. 

A polite Esquimaux pulls the nose of a distinguished 
visitor by way of compliment. 

A Chinaman puts on his hat when we should remove 
ours, and considers a coffin a peculiarly neat and ac- 
ceptable gift for an aged relation. 

Religious customs and superstitions are still more ex- 
traordinary. The Greenlanders believe that during 
sleep the spirit quits the body in search of adventures, 
and that our dreams are merely recollections of these 
midnight excursions. 

The Australians think that their black skins will be- 
come white after death. Hence, a Scotch lady wrecked 
upon their shores relates that the native elders would 
considerately call out to the children who amused 
themselves by teasing her,— 

The death, in his eightieth year, of Emile de| ‘Let heralone. Poor thing! she’s only a ghost.” 
Girardin, deprives Paris journalism of its most | The Feegeeans suppose the road to heaven too diffi- 
conspicuous figure; for he has been the most noted | cult for the infirm or deceased; therefore they strangle 
of French editors for nearly fifty years. their old people, who, after cheerfully walking in their 

By his career is illustrated the great power and own funeral processions, submit to the operation with 
; ak te te aeee the utmost composure. 
influence which have been acquired by Pp = The Mohawks believed that a terrible misfortune 
in France during the past half a century. Emile would befall any one who spoke while crossing Saratoga 
de Girardin was always a man of authority. He} Take. An English lady did so purposely, and after 
was consulted by prime-ministers, and even by | passing in safety, rallied her Indian boatman on his 
kings, on public questions. The fate of statesmen 
sometimes hung on his utterances. Had it not 
been for certain eccentricities in his character, 
both his talents and his editorial position would 
probably have elevated him to high—perhaps to A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE, 
the highest—political offices and honors. M. Littré, the great philologist who died in France a 

He founded several papers; and each one, un- | few weeks ago, had a large body of disciples over whom 
der his skilful management, thrived and grew he ruled with an almost absolute sway. Victor Hugo 
prosperous. He successively established “La has more admirers, but Littré’s followers became his 
Presse” and “La Liberté ;” aaa these were the mental serfs. He dictated their ideas as well as their 
most powerful journals of their day. . . or own creed was atheism. He adopted the 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Girardin | yara pare negativism of Comte early in life, and for 
advised Louis Philippe to abdicate; and his ad- | fifty years never faltered in his cheerless faith. Heaven 
vice—which was followed—had more influence 


—the future beyond death—was to him but empty 
upon the king than all the supplications of veteran | space, and the hopes of the Christian, mere passing 
statesmen and of royal princes. lights of earth reflected upon it. 

Girardin was at one time—as most French edi- | Through this dead philosophy, one ray of human 
tors think they are obliged to be—a duellist. As warmth and life penetrated. Littré’s mother had been 
Seat ene ols 1836 he Soni a duel with a brilliant |? ¥°™™ of powerful intellect and deep religious faith, 

> bite i me : x and her son had been exceptionally dependent on her 
and most promising young journalist, Armard | hen a child. After she had been sixty years dead 
Carrel, and killed him. Girardin was so over-| and he was a feeble man of eighty, tottering on the 
come with remorse at this tragedy that he vowed | edge of the grave, her influence over him was as potent 
he would never again give or accept a challenge; | and vivid as ever. 
and he remained true to his word during the rest | ‘I long for her presence with such vehemence,” he 
of his life. He was often a member of the Cham- | said, “that her appearance, her very words, grow real 
ber of Deputies, both under Louis Philippe and to me, and fill me with the only comfort and joy which 
under the two last Republics; and in that body | fe can yield.” Se ; 
> + ae . OP a EN: In the very last day of his life, the aged atheist pro- 
exercised much authority by reason of his editorial " Devsggethigge: Mi- . 
litte fessed his faith in Christ. Sudden conversion in the 
influence. feebleness of approaching death after cighty-two years 

His wife, Delphine Gay, was one of the most | of unbelief, is an uncertain ground for confidence, and 
brilliant female writers of her time; and like many | yet who can gauge the silent influence of that dead 
other eminent men, Girardin owed in no small de- | mother during that long life of doubt? 
gree his rise to fame, wealth, and power to his French mothers hold a peculiar relation to their adult 
wife’s literary and social graces and sympathetic children. In England and America the authority of 
encouragement. the mother usually ceases when her son or daughter 

Other French editors, still more conspicuously |™*™"°*- 
than Girardin, have exhibited, in their political 
elevation, the vastly increased power of the press 
in French polities in the two last generations. 

M. Thiers, who, after being Prime Minister un- 
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Blue dreariness pervades the earth and sky! 
ingy veil so evenly is spread, 

That all the world, about and overhead, 
Receives its gloom, and only objects nigh 
Display their certain figures to the eye. 

While distant scenes present one formless haze, 

O’er which, thick vapor curtains hanging low, 
At morn and eve absorb the solar rays, 

And leave no space for twilight’s happy glow. 
But yonder tree, with heavy fruit inclined; 

Corn legions bending softly in the wind; 

Fair vines and summer flowers grandly sweet; 

With birds that sing for joy.—conspire to greet 
Us with a blessing true and unconfined. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 
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FRENCH EDITORS. 


fears. His reply was prompt: 
“Oh,” he said, “the Great Spirit was merciful, and 
knew that a white woman could not hold her tongue,” 


—$<4@>—_—_—_ 





But in the salons in Paris, or quiet country 
homes in France, the grandmother holds the place of 
honor until her death; she is the centre about which 
the family life revolves. Her word is law. 

It would be well for each American matron to learn 
the secret of this life-long influence. The French 
der Louis Philippe, became President of the Third | mother is not more tender to her children than she; she 
Republic, began his career as an editor. Guizot, | certainly sacrifices less of her personal comfort to thcm 
his great rival, made his first effort for fame as a | in infancy, and devotes less time to serving for them 
magazinist. Several of the most eminent of living | and nursing them. 

French ambassadors won their way to this high | _ Her effort is to render herself their companion and 
. : arn ‘i friend in their youth and manhood. She sympathizes 

rank through the columns of the Paris papers. - ‘ A ie ’ 
wen A with them in their games, studies and interests. Hence 

It may be said, indeed, that there is no avenue the mother belongs to the adult life of her son, and is 
in France—not even the law—which leads more | not limited to his babyhood, and men like Littré long 
directly to political advancement than the edito- | for her when old with an inexpressible love and regret. 
rial sanctum. The French people are greatly de- 
pendent on their newspapers for their political 
opinions. They place their faith in their favorite 
journal; so that each paper sways and directs the 
action of a large number of persons. 

French journalism, too, is “personal.” That is, 
the articles in the papers, instead of being, as with 
us, anonymous, are always signed with the names 
of their writers. 

It results from this that the editorial writer does 
not remain in obscurity, but becomes speedily 
well-known; and if his articles are strong and 





ee +> ——— 
THE “HOBBLE-DE-HOY.” 

A boy of fifteen lately turned to his father as they 
came out of church together and said abruptly ,— 

“T wonder if clergymen ever think that boys have 
souls to be saved. There is Sunday school for the lit- 
tle children, and church for the grown-up folks. But 
there’s nothing for the boys.” 

His father was startled. He was a leader in great re- 
ligious movements; but his own boy! It never had 
occurred to him that the church should take specific 
| action to Christianize lads—hobble-de-hoys, who were 
neither children nor men. He now began to look inte 








said Mr. Brace, “is the grand | spread reputation. 


bright, he very soon enjoys the reward of wide-| church affairs more closely with regard to their influ- 


ence on Tom. He saw that the machinery of Sunday 


As the prizes of journalism have thus become so | school training—tickets, little prizes, teaching of facts 
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in Bible history—was not the influence which the boy | him on account of his «pullying” those on the oppo- 


needed. 
The pastor was a famous pulpit orator and logician; 


the father, listening to him critically, saw that there was | 


not one of the sermons preached in the year which 
was suited to Tom’s capacity. They passed far above 
his head. The boy, like other boys of his age, could 
not breathe in the high intellectual or spiritual regions 
to which the pastor drew his hearers; his knowledge 
consisted pretty much of base-ball rules, Czesar’s do- 
ings, and the price of cravats. 

Yet he was at the age when the young immature man 
is forming convictions, when he feels loncliest, peers 
most eagerly into the mysteries which lie about him, 
and is seeking a leader for life, to good or evil; when 
a little help from a wise friend may lift the struggling 
soul forever up into certain sunlight. The age of hob- 
ble-de-hoyism is, in fact, the most critical point of a 
man’s life, both in body, brain and soul. 

Every clergyman who reads the Companion should 
ask himself what he is doing to give a high, pure, re- 
ligious faith to the boys of his flock. 


+O 
THE CARE OF BEAUTY. 

A fashionable young woman from Detroit died in 
New York lately from lead-poisoning, caused by the 
use of cosmetics. Dr. William Hammond, her physi- 
cian, stated that white lead entered into almost_all cos- 
metics and hair dyes, and arsenic into depilMorics. 
The minute particles of these pcisons are absorbed by 
the blood, and produce paralysis, nervous prostration, 
even insanity. 

Cosmetics are much used by women in this country 
in all classes except the highest. Among cultured and 
well-bred people their use is rare; not because, proba- 
bly, women of that class are any more honest or less 
vain than their sisters, but because their taste is higher, 
and they know more of the principles of beauty and the 
ways of protecting it. 

In our lower classes, however, the habit is general. 
From the rich woman, who is enamelled at the cost of 
hundreds of dollars, to the housemaid, who fills the 
pores of her skin first with hogs’ lard and then with 
chalk, it is as sure a sign of vulgarity and ignorance as 
the yellow flag hung out is of noxious disease in the 
dwelling below. 

Not only women, however, are guilty in this matter. 
Old, staid men use haiz-dyes which are just as absurdly 
perceptible and as poisonous as cosmetics. 

One of the most eminent of American reformers was 
attacked years before his death with a nervous disease 
which threatened to result in softening of the brain. 
One day his physician observed that his hair had a pe- 
culiar metallic tinge. 

“You use hair-dye?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes.” 

The secret was discovered, and our reformer’s brain 
grew steady as his hair grew white. 

The ugliest woman may acquire a clear mellow skin 
by persistence in frequent baths and temperance in 
diet. Diane de Poitiers and Ninon de l’Enclos, who, 
whatever their faults, knew the secrets of preserving 
good looks, used no face-washes nor unguents, bathed 
thoroughly every day, ate lightly and regularly, and 
drank a great deal of milk. Their beauty lasted into 
old age, and was so real that it has remained a tradi- 
tion for generations. 


+r 


A KING’S HUMOR. 

Third of England was a man of great 
sagacity in common life. His strong prejudices and his 
love for royal prerogative led him into many political 
blunders, like the American Revolution; but in family 
and social matters, he excelled in insight and shrewd 
wit 

Ilis humor and love of fun would flash out even on 
solemn occasions. One of the court messengers was 
anxious to win the royal favor, and chose a sure way, 
as he thought, to secure it. 

The king was rigid in religious duties, and was very 
devout in public worship and in daily morning prayer 
in his private chapel A messenger thought to gain 
favor by of devoutness. He attended 
the chapel, and attracted general attention by loud re- 
sponses. But the king saw through his pretences, and 
waited a fit opportunity for reproof. 

One morning after service, the young man was bus- 
tling about, searching for something. 

“What is the matter?” asked the king. 

“Please your Majesty,” he replied, “I have lost my 
hat.” 

The king’s wit was prompt. 

“Lost your hat, have you? You prayed well, but 
you did not watch; you did not watch.” 

The young man’s hopes were extinguished. 


George the 


an appearance 
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WEALTH BY FAIR DEALING. 

Many business men think that success can be won 
only by close and hard dealing with customers and de- 
pendents. 
They 


Sharp bargains create 
aim to save 


wealth, they say. 
giving small salaries to men in 
They seek the largest possible profits 
in sales and barter. 

It is pleasant to know that great fortunes may be 
made in a better way. The late Mr. Brassey, of Eng- 
land, a famous railroad contractor, died with a fortune 
estimated at thirty-five millions, all won by his personal 
industry. 

He would never speculate, but held himself strictly 
to a single line of business, 
tunnels, docks and bridges. His contracts extended to 
Asia, America and Australia, no less than to various 
countries in Europe. 


by 
their employ. 


the building of railroads, 


Ilis principle was to do his work thoroughly, and 
give perfect satisfaction to employers, and to deal justly 
and honorably with workmen, 
will. 


and secure their good- 
If any sub-contractor found the work more difti- 
eult and costly than had been anticipated, Mr. Brassey 
always made extra compensation. He believed that 
fair dealing was the wisest policy, and his remarkable 
success confirms this opinion. His exampleis worth 
studying, and his methods will bear imitation. 


«2 

AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

An English barrister once 
attorney, 


received a brief from an 
on which was endorsed, **No case—abuse the 
plaintiff and his witnesses.” 

The attorney knew his man and doubtless selected 


| 





site side. 

There are not a few such lawyers whose stock in 
trade is their success in browbeating witnesses. When 
such a one “mistakes his man,” the spectators waste 
no sympathy on him. 

One of these professional “bullies” was cross-exam- 
ining a slow and easy witness whose testimony in a 
horse case had damaged the lawyer's side. 

“Well, what do you know about a horse? 
bully; ‘tare you a horse-doctor?” 

“No, I don’t pretend to be a horse-dector, but I 
know a good deal of the nature of the beast.” 

“That means that you know a horse from a jackass 
when you sce them,” said the lawyer, winking triumph- 
antly at the spectators. 

“Oh ye—as, _ 


” 


said the 


just so,” drawled out the witness, gaz- 


ing intently at the browbeating lawyer; “I'd never 
take you for a horse !” 
+> 
AN ODD VERDICT. 
An amusing illustration of the fact that a mean, 
miserly man is apt to be a sharp, hard customer is 
given in Chambers’s 


A physician being summoned toattend a miser’s wife 
in her last illness, declined to continue his visits unless 
he had some legal 
by experience the slippery character of the husband 
where pecuniary obligations were concerned. 

The miser thereupon drew up a document, formally 
promising, after haggling over the amount, that he 
would pay to Dr. So-and-so the sum of £—, “if he 
cures my wi 

“Stop!’? said the doctor. 
that. will treat her to the best of my ability; 
she is very ill, and I fear she will not recover.” 

So the sentence was altered to, ‘For attendance upon 
my wife, kill or cure,” the paper signed and delivered 
over to the physician. 

His skill was unavailing, and the patient died; 
when the bill came in the widower quietly repudiated 
the debt in toto. 

In vain was it represented to him thatthe doctor held 
his legal acknowledgment; so the latter sued him for 
the amount, in perfect confidence of gaining the day. 
The miser did not dispute the circumstances in court, 
but requested to see the document, which he then read 
aloud with great deliberation. 

“And did you cure my wife, sir?” he asked, glanc- 
ing over his spectacles at the de fendant. 

“No; that was impossible.” 

“Did you kill her?” 

Verdict for the defendant. 


s Journal: 














but 


Doctor sold. 
- +e 
CALLING ON A DEAD FRIEND. 
La Fontaine, the French fabulist, was remarkable for 
absence of mind. The following comical anecdote illus- 
trates this habit: 


Once upon a time, while engaged upon his Fables, he 
lost, by death, one of his nearest and dearest friends ; 
and he not only attended the funeral, but acted as _pall- 
bearer. 

After he had given the last of the copy of his com- 
pilation to the printer, and had time on his hands for 
recreation, he thought he would call upon a few of his 
cherished friends; and the first to receive his attention 
was the man whose funeral he had attended a few weeks 
previously. 

Ile rang at the door, and of the porter who answered 
the summons he asked to see his master. The man 
looked at him in surprise. 

“Has Monsieur forgotten?” 

“Eh? Is not this the place?” 

“It is the place; but do you forget that MW. le Prefet 
is dead?” 

“Why!” cried La Fontaine, elevating his eyebrows 
in simple, childlike astonishment. ‘Bless me, so he is! 
—l attended his funeral, didn’t 1?7—What a mistake! 
— You need not call him !—Good-day !” 


+o 
A FOOTMAN’S ASTONISHMENT. 

Mr. Lawrence Jerome of New York has a niece who 
is the wife of Lord Randolph Churchill. Not long 
since Uncle Larry being in London called at his niece’s 
house, and thereby astonished the stately footman who 
answered his ring: 


“Is Mr. Churchill at home?” 

(The footman shivers.) 

“Me Lud is in Ireland.” 

“Humph! What's he doing in Ireland?” 

(The footman is silent with horror.) 

“Is Mrs. Churchill in?” 

(The footman quivers with indignation.) 

“Me Lady, sir, is not down stairs yet.” 

“Notup? Humph! A pretty time of day to be in 
bed! Well, you just tell Mrs. Churchill”—— 

(The footman pales and is about to summon assistance 
to eject the audacious intruder, when—a silvery laugh 
and a voice floats down from over the banisters. ‘1 
hear you, Uncle Larry! Come right in!” 

The footman, bowing low, “O sir, me Lud! pardon 
me. If you please, me Lud, ‘this way.” 


+o 
THE NEGRO’S ARGUMENT. 
There is a profound truth in Pope’s lines: 





“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind.” 


It is ashort way of arriving at the greatest truth, but 
it is as satisfactory to the ignorant negro as it was to 
the inspired psalmist : 


A minister asked an old negro his reasons for believ- 
ing in the existence of God. ‘Sir, ” said he, “I have 
been here going hard upon fifty years. Every day 
since I have been in this world I see the sun rise in the 
east and setin the west. The north star stands where 
it did the first time I saw it; the seven stars and Job’s 
coffin keep on the same path in the sky and never turn 
out. It isn’t so with man’s work. He makes clocks 
and watches; they may run well for a while, but they 
get out of fix and stand stock still. But the sun and 
moon and stars keep on the same way all the while. 
The heavens declare the glory of God.” 


ers 
PUNNING UPON NAMES. 
On being told that Bishop Goodenough was appointed 
to preach before the House of Lords, a wag wrote: 





*Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach; 
For sure enough theyre bad enough 

He undertakes to teach, 

When the above most respectable prelate was made a 
bishop, a certain dignitary, whom the public had ex- 
pected would get the appointment, being asked by a 
friend how he came not to be the new bishop, re plie d, 
“Because I was not Goodenough.” The pun is perfect 
in its way. 





~@> 
CARLYLE AND LAMB. 
In explanation of Carlyle’s disparaging remarks in his 
“Reminiscences” about Charles Lamb, the 
story is told by the 


following 
Academy: 


The two were once members of a party who were 
taken to seea pen of exceptionally fine game-fowls. Car- 
lyle,in his high moral manner, began to improve the oc 
casion by expatiating upon the lessons to be learnt from 
the birds. At last poor stammering Lamb broke in,— 

**P—p—perhaps you’re a p—p—p—poulterer?” 





guarantee for payment, as he knew | 


“T cannot undertake to do | 


but | 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Mass., begins its Twenty-sixth year 
ee 13th, 1881. Apply for Circulars to 
cs » METCALF, A. M., Supt. 
NEW_ HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
TRE INARY AND FEMALE COL 
on, N. . 


Instruc- 
tion modern, 


Location beautiful and healthy. 
systematic and thorough. 





. y lome care 
and comforts, Excellent cuisine. Ye: ar rins Aug. 24 
Rev. S. E. QUIMBY, A. M., 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


LASELL SEMINAR 9 Delightful Home School for 


Young Women! Only one teaching household arts, 
cooking, dress-cutting, &c.: literary work of high grade. 
Always full. Vacancies filled in order of application, 
Address, mentioning this pape r, C. Cc. » BR AGDON, Prin. 


1841. MAPLEWOOD 1881. 


INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers R ARE ADVA owes AGES in a lo- 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


elaware, Ohio. Among the largest and ne col- 
leges East and West. Attendance 611; college classes 
boo Average annual cost $155, Open to both sexes. 

Catalogues free. C. H. PAYNE, L.L.D.. Pres 


IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New Eng- 
land Conserv ptory and College of Music is sent 
FREE. Apply to E. TOURJE 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass, 
MIAMI VALLEY at he LEGE. 

SPRINGBORO, WARI Co., 

Best e ‘quippe d Training School in the ‘State. 
| sexes, Thorough. Select. Home comforts, Large and 
| experienced Faculty. Officers have personal care of 
|: students. Farm and work-shop connected. Terms low, 

Ne Send, for ¢ ‘ireulars, EUGENE H. Foster, A. M., 2 


Miami School for Boys. 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study. No limitations as to ag 
Personal Supervision Buila- 
} ings. of Miami University. better 
Equipped Schoc 
Gt talogue, addre ARS 
ter ALN XN Box 408, Oxford, Ohio. 


Mie Oldest Private School in Boston, 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


gives an account of the preparation in the different de- 
partments for College, the Institute of Technology, and 
Business; and of the course of graduates of high schools 
who wish one or two more years for general culture 
before entering on active life. 

The large number of teachers affords unusual advan- 
tages for students wishing to enter professional schools 
without going through college. 

Several young ladies, prepared here, have already 
graduated from college with high honor, and others are 
now fitting for college and the Institute. Extraordi- 
nary care is taken in all sanitary matters. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the number of 
teachers, the tuition is lower than three years ago, both 
in the upper and primary departments. 


LORD'S PRAYER ! 
a Ry < AKC . ( [We will teach you thisstyle of 
~SCONIS A 2~\.| SHORTHAND! 
) & hsb “ are + © [by mail or personally for 
mats \ —_ \! ~~ a 15, and guarautee satisfac- 
TONY ured fortnnte west con: 
\ ._ Send for Circular. 


CH: AFFEE & & BULL, Oswego, N. ¥. 


100 ; ‘RAP BOOK PICTURES, 10¢.; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 100.3 20 Gem Chromos,10¢e,; or the lot 
for 25c, Name this paper. H.E.SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


THE COMPANION ORGAN 


is neta toy, itis a first-class instrument. The fact that 
it contains “Carpenter’s Organ Action” is a guarantee 
for the execllence of the instrument. 


its Capacity and Power. 


The Companion Organ has 
suflicient compass for the ren- 
dering of all Sunday School 
, music, popular songs and cho- 
ruses, and is especially adapted 
for home use, the schoolroom, 
hall, or chapel. Everv Com- 
panion Organ bears the imprint 
of this th faae -mark, and is warranted for five years. It 
isa marvel of beauty, simplicity and power, It will cost 
you less than any organ ever made, 
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The Companion Organ 


contains one set a ree 5 tye -¢ and one-fourth octaves 
It 









32 inches high, 273 long. 

Height to top of cover 
when open, 57 The stock use “lin making this in- 
strument is all of the be st quali beeen agin 
ebonized and decorated, The legs a an neatly japan- 
ned, and are so constructed that the ‘'y can be folded up 
ar the instrument, thus making it portable. 
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—— to estal 1 agencies for this organ 
taraus 1out the United Stat The first party ina town 
rad ring an organ, and pa s full price, will be entitled 





to theagency for that tov provided the party requests 
the agency when ordering. With each instrument we 
shall give free an Organ Instructor, worth $1 & 


Price, $20.00. 


The following is from a business gentleman who 
ordered three organs as presents for his friends: 
NEW York, July 7, 1881, 
“We are all delighted with ‘the instruments and pre- 
dict large sales Yours truly, 

No. 4 Maiden Lane. GEO, MERRITY.” 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Moulton’s 


RANDOM RAMBLES. 


Readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
1e Charming sketches of 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


BY MRS. MOULTON, 


hav 2 on published in book form, and can now be 
a 


had 


of > 


Booksellers. Price $1.25. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists. — Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER « CO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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reful applic ation of the fine properties of well- 

selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast 

tables with a delicately-flavored be ‘verage Which may 

Save us many heavy doctor's bills, 

use of such articles of diet that 


It is by the judicious 
a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating areund us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well for tie od with pure blood and a prop- 
erly-nourished frame tril Service Gazette, 
Sold only in tins (4 sal and 1 1b), labelled 
IES EPPS & CO,, 
Homaopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Esse nee for afternoons, 
Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & SON. 3 Beacon Street. 
New York and Chicago: SMitn & VANDFRBEEK. 
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No, 364 Broadway, New York, 
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hk Valuahte emedy tor 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 


Dr. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., 

ney Troubles it has acted like 

many very bad cases of piles, 

efficiently 
.. 


says, “In cases of Kid- 
acharm, It has cured 
and has never failed to act 
Albans, Vt.. says, “It is of 
‘| t suffering 
from Piles and Costiveness, it completely cured me 
C. S. Hogabon, of Berks hire, says, : package * has 
done wonders for me in ¢ omple te ‘ly curing a severe Liver 
and Kidney Complaint. 


IT HAS 7 
“POWER. wate! 
POWE 
Because it Acts on Re LIVER, the a news 8 


and the Kidneys at the same time. 


Because it purifies the system of the poisonous humors 

that develop in Kidney diseases, Biliousness, Jawndice, 

Constipation, ao or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia and 
a] rade 

) WORT I is a dry vegetable 

can be sent by mail prepaid. 


One package will make six quarts of medicine. 


TRY IT NOW! 


te” Buy it at the Druggist’s. Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt 
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For the Companion, 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHILDHOOD. 


When hawthorn hedges foaming white 
Vere sweet with mimic snowing, 
He first beheld the April light 
And heard the Avon flowing, 


Like other children then as now, 
The olden summers found him, 

Ile laughed and cried, and knit his brow, 
And ruled the world around him! 








iil he was wiser than we know— 
This child, the straw-thateh under, 

Whose song three hundred years ago 
Still makes the wide world wonder! 






A child, from croon of ere 
Above bin in his slumber 

A yvouth, along the Avon's rim 
Mle caught his tuneful numbers, 


Full poet-souled the shy boy grew 
‘To manhood's ripe comple A. ness, 
What nature tanght he wisely knew— 
Her wonders, lore and sweetness. 


The years that brought their weary toil 
Were gladdened by his singing, 

For well he heard through life’s turmoil 
Serenest biusic ringing; 


As everywhere the world-wide throng 
‘To-day who know and love him, 

Through his can hear the lark’s sweet song 
That soared and sang above him, 


Where’er he turned his eager feet 
Her smile o'er him was leaning, 

Ile felt the heart of nature beat, 
And learned its hidden meaning: 


What golden wealth from ae he brought, 
Her heir by this sweet toke 

A power to clothe the hidden ‘thought 
That else had been unspoken 








Why marvel if the race to-day 
‘Toward him is fondly turning, 

When specehiless it had been for ay 
Had he not voiced its yearning? 








Each changing mood of being’s state— 
Jife’s sad and sunny fancies, 

The smile of love, the scowl! of hate, 
Affection’s sweet romances, 


Ile holds embalmed in loving art— 
A lore beyond the sages 
The wildest passions of the heart,— 


Its tenderest, love-lit pages! 





Grand builder in the realm of thought! 
Through whose wide Winging portals 

We see the fane bis fancy wrought— 
And peopled with immortals! 


= ages np hhors 
ty ry ace of givin 

What ‘hidden n founts hati he unsealed, 
And poured for all the living! 


dis he sti ands revealed 





His fame and song ring evermore 
Above time’s rolling thunders, 
Though dead three hundred years and o'er, 
Yet still the wide world wonders! 
Lb. F. LEGGETT. 
+o 
For the Companion, 


A CHRISTIAN STUDENT. 


THE 


! years ago to-day, and almost exactly at this hour 
and minute.” 

How many college students of our time would 

» likely to close their Fourth of July festivities 

jina similar way ? 

And yet Garfield was never called Puritanical 

or over-pious. He was a religious man in college, 

| but he had a frank, wholesome way of showing it 

} that made religion always a cheerful and noble 

thing. It was always “Mountain Day” with him 





«2 


| HOW EVANGELINE WAS WRITTEN. 

| The statue is in the marble, but only the sculp- 
|tor can bring it into view ‘The story told by 
friend to friend is full of poetry, but it requires 
the poet’s work before the people will see its poet- 
ical beauties. “Evangeline,” as Longfellow told 
a reporter of the Philadelphia Press, was buta 
simple story, often told, until the poet clothed it. 
Says the reporter who had called on the genial 
poet: 

Expressing a preference for his “Evangeline,” I 
ventured to say, “I see you located the final scenes 
of that beautiful story in Philadelphia.” 

“Yes, sir. The poem is one of my favorites 
also—as much, perhaps, on account of the manner 
in which I got the groundwork for it as anything 
else.” 

“What is the story, please ?” 

“T will tell you. Hawthorne came to dine with 
me one day, and brought a friend with him from 
Salem. 

“While at the dinner, Mr. Hawthorne's friend 
said to me, ‘I have been trying to get Hawthorne 
to write a story about the banishment of the Ar- 
cadiims from Arcadia, founded upon the life of a 
young Arcadian girl who was then separated from 
her lover, spent the balance of her life in search- 
ing for him, and when both were old, found him 
dying in a hospital.’ 

“6Yes,” said Ha uwthorne, 
in that for a story. 

“IT caught the thought at once that it would 
make a striking picture if put in verse, and said, 
‘Hawthorne, give it to me for a poem, and prom- 
ise me that vou will not write about it until 1 have 
written the poem.’ 

“Hawthorne readily assented to my request, 
and it was agreed that I should use his friend's 
story for verse whenever I had the time and in- 
clination to write it. 

“In 1825, I started for Europe, and when in 
New York, concluded I would visit Philadelphia, 
and so went over. It was in the spring about this 
time, and the country was as beautiful as it is to- 
day. 

“T spent a week in the Quaker City, stopping at 
the old Mansion House, on Third Street, near Wal- 
nut. It was one of the best hotels I ever stopped at, 
and at that time, perhaps the best in the country. 

“It had been the private residence of the wealthy 
Binghams, and was kept by a man named Head. 
The table was excellent, and the bed chambers 
were splendidly furnished, and were great, large 
airy rooms, as large as this”—turning around and 
surveying the ample library-room in which we 
were seated. 





‘but there is nothing 





It is wonderful to discover, sometimes, when 
men are preparing themselves for one thing, 
how God is preparing them for another. Presi-| 
dent Garticld’s cruel injury disappointed not only | 
the plans of his wisdem and judgment, but one of 
the dearest wishes of his heart. 

Ile was just stepping aboard the cars to go on 
a visit to Williams College, the home of his stu- 
dent youth, where he had left many of his purest 
and happiest memories. He Alma 
Mater, and the fact that two of his sons were 
ready now to become her scholars lent a tenderer 
interest to his expected visit. 


loved his 





His own class would be there, too, to mect him 
on their twenty-lifth anniversary. ‘The Joys of 
Commencement week would have a zest such as 


no former year could have afforded him, and he | 
had looked forward to them with an almost boy- 
ish delight. i 

His mistortune brought bitter disappointment | 
and grief to Williams, and it led to one incident | 
being related of his carly days that has a lesson | 
for vouns men. 





At a prayer-meeting on the 
Fourth of July, one of his classmates, Rev. E. N. 
Manly, of Camden, N. Y., gave the 
rem Piscence ; 

At the end of his Junior vear, Garfield and sev- 
eral of his fellow-students went out to celebrate 
“Mountain Day.” This was formerly a well- 
Willams Col- 
an exhilarating 


known annual observance of the 
and meant generally 
morning climb up old Mt. 
time” allday on the top of it, 
night. 

Garfield and his young friends spent a satistac- | 
and were tired enough at dark with 
athletic pastime to lie down and enjoy the 


e Classes, 
Gravlock, “a good 


and a camp-out all 


tory holiday, 
their 
perfect rest of healthy men. 

They made their booth and beds of boughs, and 
prepared themselves for “turning in.” 

They were a sociable company, and, weary as 
they were, every fellow was in his best mood. At 
last there was a pause in the “running fire” of 
schoolmate pleasantries. 

Gartield took a little Testament out ot his pocket. 
he said, “about this time, when I am 
Tam in the habit of reading a chapter 
with my mother. Shall T read now ?” 

“Yes, read,” they all responded at once. And 
in a manly voice the young leader read an appro- 
priate sacred page, and 
called on the oldest member of the party to pray 


“Rovs,” 


at home, 


evening lesson from the 


Phen they all lay down on the soft evergreens and | 


went to sleep,-and no doubt the sleep of every 


man Was sweeter tor that simple act of devotion 
Said Mr. 
seene on Graylock Mountain, with Garfield and 


his mates at evening prayers, Was Just twenty-six 


| ness, 1 believe, 


evening of the } 


Manly, as he finished the story, ‘That | 


“Tt has given way now tothe demands of busi- 
for when I was last there I could | 
hi wrdly recognize the place where it stood. Dur- | 
ing this visit I spent much time looking about, 
and Philadelphia is one of the places which made 
a lasting impression upon me, and lett its mark 
upon my later work. 

“Even the streets of Philadelphia make rhyme. 

“Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce on Pine, 
Market, Arch, Race and Vin 

“T got the climax of ‘Ginigiied from Phila- 
delphia, you know, and it was singular how I 
happened todo so. I was passing down Spruce 
Street one day toward my hotel after a walk, when 
my attention was attracted to a large building, 
with beautiful trees about it, inside of a high en- 
closure. 

“IT walked along until I came to the great gate, 
and then stepped inside and looked carefully over | 
the place. 

“The charming picture of lawn, flower. beds and 
shade which it presented, made an impression 

whic h has never left me, and twenty-four years af- 

, when [came to write ‘Evangeline,’ I located the 
rat al scene, the meeting between Evangeline and 
Gabriel and the death at this poor-house, and the 
burial in an old Catholic graveyard not far away, 
which I found by chance in another of my walks. 

“It is purely a fancy sketch, and the name of 
Evangeline was coined to complete the story. The 
}incidents Mr Hawthorne’s friends gave me and 





following | ™#Y Visit to the poor-house in Philadelphia gave 


| me the groundwork of the pvem.’ 

“The claim is that the Quaker alms-house on 
Walnut Street, near Third, is the one referred to 
in a svangeline.’” 

No, that is not so. I remember that place dis- 

tinetly. It is the old poor-house I referred to, 

| which stood on the square between Spruce and 
| Pine and Tenth and Eleventh Streets.’ 

Mr. Longfellow then took from an adjoining 
room a picture of the old Quaker alms-house, and 
explained that the spot which attracted his atten- 
| tion and me irked Philadelphia for the final act of 
“Evangeline,” was not this old institution, as had 

been so often claimed. 
+o 
THE BETTER CHOICE. 

The following story illustrates the fact that a 
man who makes a wise choice often chooses far 
; better than he had thought. The New York 
Ledger publishes the story : 

On last New Year's Day, old Silas Walling en- 
tered his shop where he had six men at work mak- 
ing hats. He beat up his felt in the old-fashioned 
way; and his great kettle, where the hats were 
formed and blocked, was the self-same kettle which 
his grandfather had used before him. 
as was a Quaker—a meck, plodding, con- 
scientious man, honest and honorable, just to the 
last degree—and as generous as his means would 
allow. 

On this New Year's day, Silas entered his shop, 
jand called his six men to come into his little 







1s 





| counting-room, where, as had been his wont for 
| many years, he had a present for each one. 

But this vear he had made a change. Hereto- 
fore it had been his custom to purchase for each 
such article of use or ornament as he thought 
} would be most acceptable. This time, as his men 
icame before him, he said, 


YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


AUGUST 11, 1881. 








“My good friends, you observe this book. It is 
a Mstory of the Bibie, one of the most valuable 
works I ever read. It was written by a scholar, 
without sectarian bias, whose only end and aim is 
to make clear and plain the hundreds of abstruse 
points and doubtful passages, which the average 
reader could not understand without help. 

“T had bought this book, and paid five dollars 
for it, when it occurred to me that some of you— 
perhaps all—might prefer to receive the money, 
and then go out and purchase, each for himself, 
whatever his fancy might dictate. 

“So I have brought the book in with me, and he 
may take it who wishes; or, he may take the five 
dollars. 

“There lie six five-dollar gold-pieces—so that all 
may take money, if they choose. 

And, as you make your selection, you will each 
and every one accept my best wishes for the New 
Year. 

“And, if more than one of you should choose to 
take the book, I will procure what are wanted. 
Thomas Downs, you are the senior. You will 
choose first.” 

Thomas came forward, with a perceptible dispo- 
sition to sheepishness in his looks—for he had 
plainly seen that the good old man, in his heart, 
wanted his men to signify a desire to study and 
understand the Bible; but he was not inclined 
that way. He took a piece of gold. 

Charles Bascomb came next, and he chose a 
piece of gold. Five dollars in gold was a pleasant 
sight; and he could purchase what he pleased. 

The next, and the next, and the next—took the 
gold. 

Last came Eben King, the apprentice-boy—or, 
so he was called, though he was to enter upon 
journeyman’s wages this day. Said he, his bright 
blue eyes giving forth a pleasant light,— 

“I think I’ll take the book, Mr. W ‘alling. My 
mother is a dear lover of the Bible, and I know it 
will do her a great deal of good to have me read 
proper explanations of a great many things that 
we can neither of us now understand.” 

“My dear son, thee hast made a wise choice. 
Ay—and so have the others; but I think thee 
hast made the better choice. Take the book, with 
my blessing!” 

Eben took up the book from the desk, and cast 
off the wrapper; and as he opened to the title- 
page, he found a bit of tissue-paper, neatly packed 
away there, on unfolding which he found a gold 
cagle—ten dollars ! 


—— +e aS 
For the Companion. 
A SUMMER SONG. 


Under the willows the wild birds sang 
In the sunset gor of fiery gold, 
And the echoes back from the forest rang 
Like fairy chimes in the days of old;— 
“Tu whit! tu weet! 
Tu whit! tu weet! 
Our days are blest, our dreams are sweet, 
Though nights be dark and cold!” 


Under the willows the wild birds sang 
In the sunset glow of fiery gold, 
And answering notes from the forest rang 
Like fairy chimes in the days of old; 
Sweeping sorrows into the past, 
With a joyous scourge and a backward cast, 
Hurling the demon of discontent 
To his native gloom with pinions eg 
While a pwan followed his flying feet 
And the air was filled with songsters fleet:— 
*Tu whit! tu weet! 
Tu whit! tu weet! 
Our days are blest, our dreams are sweet, 
Though nights be dark and cold!” 


Under the willow the wild birds sang 

In the sunset glow of fiery gold, 
And the melody back from the forest rang, 

Like fairy chimes in the days of old. 
To a weary soul they brought release 
From famished grief unto restful peace 
And touched with a wand from Lethe’s shore, 
On its golden hinge swung the secret dour, 
Barring the way to passion's beat 
Again the heralds their notes repeat:— 

ru whit! tu weet! 
Tu whit! tu weet! 

Our days are blest, our dreams ore, Sweet, 

Though nights be dark and cold 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
en 
THE DOCTOR’S WITNESS. 

There is no telling what some witnesses will testify to 
until they have given their testimony, a fact which the 
following anecdote, published in the New York Ledger, 
illustrates : 











A certain physician brought suit against a man who 
had been his patient, for the recovery of the amount of 
fees charged in his bill. 

The patient pleaded, in defence, that the doctor had 
visited him many times after he was entirely well; or, 
at least, after he—the patient—had declared that he did 
not need him. He was willing to pay for those visits 
which had been made while he was really sick; but 
not for visits which had been persistently made ‘after 
he was just the same as well. 

He had been blessed with the attendance of a good 
and faithful nurse, who could have carried him safely 
through his convalescence; and to whom, he really be- 
lieved, he owed his recovery. 

Upon this the doctor chuckled gleefully. 

**Your Honor, I will prove by this man's own nurse, 
of whose faithfulness he boasts, that she considered 
him not entirely out of danger at the time of which he 
speaks—the time of the visits for which he refuses to 

yay.” 
: The nurse was summoned forthwith, and she made 
her appearance, and was sworn. She wasa good-look- 
ing, kind-faced, intelligent woman—a widow of middle 
age, and of good standing in society. 

“Mrs. Blinker, you attended upon the defendant in 
this case, during his recent illness?” 

She answered that she did. 

Then the plaintiff’s attorney took her in hand. 

“Mrs. Blinker, do you remember the condition of the 
patient from the fifteenth to the twenty-fifth day of 
April, last past?” 

Yes, sir,—I remember very well.” 

* And did you not think that, during that time, he re- 
quired the attendance of a physician?” 

“I did not, sir.” 

“Now! Did you not say, more than once, during 
that very time, that you considered your master to be 
in danger?" 

“Yes, sir,—I said that.” 

* an yet, you now tell us that he required no physi- 

ian? I don’t quite understand you. 
Well, sir,” said Mrs. Blinker, with a firm, steadfast 
look, *“*I think I can explain it. I said the man was in 
danger, because I considered any man to be in danger 
while that doctor was giving him medicine !” 

Mrs. Blinker was allowed to step down; and in the 
end, the doctor was induced to cut bis bill down one- 
half. He feared an appeal to the Superior Court, with 
a ventilation of Mrs. B.’s testimony before a jury. 


Said he,— 












as <e 
THE POET AND HIS CRITIC. 

A writer tells a good story of the Rev. Robert Mont- 

gomery, the poet who was mercilessly criticised by 

Macaulay. 


The aneedote shows that, however bad he 
may have been as a poet, he was of a kind and forgiv- 
ing disposition 





-\inong Montgomery’s most violent critical assailants 





was R.H. Horne. Aftert wenty-eight years’ estrange- 
ment, I had reconciled Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt, 
so 1 resolved to try a similar experiment on Horne and 
Montgomery. 

I therefore, without acquainting either with my de- 
sign, asked them both to dine with me. Upon my arri 

val at my house with Montgomery, on the evening in 
question, I was privately informed by my servants that 
Horne was in the library. 

Taking Montgomery into the room IJ introduced them 
to each other under the assumed names of Smith and 
Jones. . Excusing myself ona plea of dressing for din- 
ner, I left them alone. As neither had seen the other 
before » they were puzzled; they sat for a few seconds 
gazing at each other in a state of pleasant bewilder- 
ment. 

At last Mr. Horne broke the spell of silence by say- 
ing, “Sir, as I am not Mr. Smith, perhaps you are not 
Mr. Jones. My name is Richard Henry Horne.” 

To which the other replied, ‘And I am the Rev. Rob- 
ert Montgomery.” And extending his hand he added,— 

“I am very glad to meet you, my dear Mr. Horne.” 

When I returned, in a few minutes, the -y were laugh- 
ing and chatting as though they had been friends their 
whole life. ‘They were mutually pleased with each 
other, and maintained a pleasant social intercourse from 
that time. 

When I first knew Montgomery, in 1827, he wasa 
middle-sized young man of slender shape, dark hair— 
which he wore parted in the middle—pale face, faintly 
pock-marked, with large black glittering eyes. 

As he grew older, he became stouter. Tlis besetting 
foible was his personal vanity and inordinate love of 
praise. Asa specimen of his egotism we give a quat- 
rain he wrote ina lady’s album, under his own por- 
trait: 

@ Ardent, enthusiastic, gentle, mild; 
Too soon 4 man, and yet tov late a child. 
Beloved by some, misunderstood by more, 
And rich in talent, though in fortune poor.” 





These lines coming to the ears of that drunken scamp 
Maginn, he thus parodied them : 


“Ardent, enthusiastic, silly Bob. 
Never a poet, but alway sSasnob: 
Sneered at by some, but laughed at by more, 
And rich in rubbish, though in talent poor.” 


+> — — 
HOW SHE ANSWERED A QUESTION. 


The surprises and sudden dangers of war-time have 
always furnished the most remarkable instances of 
woman’s quick wit. Often in positions requiring the 
instant use of a desperate expedient to save liberty or 
life, women have come through triumphant when a man 
would have been utterly nonplussed. The following is 
told by a correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial : 


The part of Tennessee through which I have been 
knocked about is full of reminiscences of the war, but 
there is none of the bitterness left. In war-time the 
people were generally divided in their sentiments. This 
reminds me of a story I heard yesterday, about an cs- 
timable woman of seventy odd, who died two or three 
years ago, here on the mountains. 

One day, during the war, when the country was 
fairly alive with guerrillas, she had occasion to take 
some valuable goods with her on a trip she was making, 
and put them on her horse back of her. When she 
had gone some distance in the woods she heard a squad 
of guerillas approaching, and knowing her goods 
would not be safe for a moment, she mounted the horse, 
man-fashion, and throwing a part of her long skirt over 
the package behind her, completely concealed it. When 
the guerillas rode up she was unable to guess whether 
they belonged to the North or the South—their uni- 
forms being no solution whatever. She determined, if 
questioned, to play a bluff game with them, and she 
soon had a chance to exercise her wit. 

“Hello!” called one of the guerillas. 

**Hello!” she returned. 

“What side are you on?” he challenged. 

She laughed a good laugh at him as she replied,— 

“On both sides, of course; can’t you see?” 

This brought a roar of merry laughter from the whole 
squad, and they began to banter her in her own fash- 
lon. 

“Which side is your old man on?” asked one of 
them. 

“He’s on neither side,” she laughed; “he’s on his 
back, aud has been for years.” Such wit saved her, 
and they let her pass on unmolested. 


” 


—".. — 


A SCHOOL-ROOM INCIDENT. 

The New York School-Journal records a case show- 
ing a well-educated sense of truth and honor among 
boys—a sense which has often been made to assist a 
teacher in his task of government and discipline : 


The teacher had threatened to punish with six blows 
of a heavy ferule the first boy detected in whispering, 
and re detectives. Shortly after, one of them 
shouted, ‘Master, John Zigler is whispering!’ John, 
who was a favorite both with his teacher and his school- 
mates, was called up and asked if this were true. 

“Yes,” answered Joun, “Il was not aware what I was 
about. I was intent on working out a sum, and re- 

uested the boy who sat next to hand me an arithmetic 
that contained the rule which I wished to see.” 

The teacher regretted his hasty threat, but told John 
that he could not suffer him to whisper, or escape the 

unishment; and continued, “I wish I could avoid it, 

ut cannot without a forfeiture of my word. 1 will,” 
he continued, “leave it to any three scholars you m: ay 
choose, to say whether or not I omit the punishment. 

Jobn said he would agree to that, and immediate ‘ly 
called out three boys. The teacher told them to return 
a verdict, which they soon did, after consultation, as 
follows: ‘The master’s word must be kept inviolate. 
John must receive the threatened six blows of the fer- 
ule, but it must be inflicted on voluntary proxies, and 
we, the arbitrators, will share the punishment by re- 
ceiving each of us two of the blows.’ 

Jobn, who had heard the verdict, stepped up to the 
teacher, and with outstretched hand, exclaimed, 
“Teacher, here is my hand; they shan't be struck a 
blow. I will receive the punishment.” 

How the case was decided we are not told, but we 
should say the ends of justice and discipline had been 
sufficiently vindicated at this puint. Jobn’s manliness 
supplemented the verdict of the boys, and left matters 
as they were before the offence, without the necessity 
of striking any blows. 


+e 


A SPORTING PARSON. 
A curious story is told by Land and Water of an 
English parson of the sporting school : 


A marriage ceremony had been fixed; but it was a 
fine September morning, the clergyman loved his gun, 
and so, forgetful of the momentous knot he was to be 
the instrument of tying, he sauntered forth into the 
stubbles of his glebe. 

He had not been out long before he got a shot; but 
scarcely had he done so when he heard the well-known 
voice of the parish clerk shouting after him, ‘Sir, the 
young people be ready, and be at the church a-wait- 
ing.” 

“Bless me,” said the old gentleman, “I forgot, I'll be 
there in a moment.” He hastily picked up the par- 
tridge he had shot, and putting it in his pocket, he hur 
ried to the church. 

In the midst of the ceremony, something was seen to 
be fluttering under his surplice; and in a moment, to 
the astonishment of everybody, out from its folds flew 
the partridge, for it had been more stunned than killed. 

“Oh dear! there goes the bird,” involuntarily ex 
— the vicar. “It’s all right, sir,” replied the 
clerk; “she can *t get out, and she’s gone into the 
Squire’ e pew.’ 
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For the Companion. 
JIMMY’S MONSTER JUMP. 


Jimmy stood close to old Dobbin’s side, 
J.onging to mount his back and ride; 
Wishing his two little legs were longer, 
Wishing his two little arms were stronger, 
He clasped his hands 
Behind his back, 
And wistfully gazed at brother Jack. 


Now Jack, he was big, and loud, and rough; 
His looks were grim, and his voice was gruft; 
But he caught that glance of wistful Jim, 
And now something seemed to tickle him; 
Then Jimmy’s heart 
Gave a monster thump, 
For he felt a jerk and was bid to “jump! 


” 


In the jumping line, what Jim could do 
Was something that Jimmy thought he knew! 
But what strength of muscle, and limb, and back, 
Now carried Jim upward propelled by Jack! 
He jumped so high 
He jumped clean over; 
And landed beyond, in surprise and clover! 
It was all too much for the startled Jim 
That his legs should have played such a trick on 
him! 
Ile ground his teeth, and he shut his eyes, 
He held his breath, and he choked his cries. 
As he hurried off, 
Nor once looked back, 
At Dobbin, or laughing brother Jack. 
8. C. STONE. 
—_———_+@>—___—- 
For the Companion. 


JOE AND MISS BITHER. 
“Can't I go picking strawberries, gramma ?” 


” 


“Didn't you find any ?” she called. 

“Oh Joe answered. “I found a lot of 
splendid big ones! But I've got my basket full, 
and so I’m going after another dish.” 

Miss Bither dropped her broom with a little cry 
of dismay, and hurried out to him. 

“Child alive!” cried she; ‘you've been picking 
my seedlings.” How the knobby gold drops 
shook! “You didn’t find ¢hese in the meadow, 
did you ?” 

“I—I don’t know,” gasped Joe. “I came to 'em, 
and—and they were on the bank, I’m sure, Miss 
Bither.” 

“But I meant the bank across the brook,” said 
Miss Bither. “I thought you would know "” 

“T didn’t,” said Joe, looking down at his toes. 
His cheeks were very red and his eyes were filling 
up with tears. ‘I never went strawberrying much. 
you see; I just came up to gramma’s the other 
day.” 

“Well! well!” 
pick them all ?” 

“I guess I did, pretty near,” answered Joe, man- 
fully. “I’m awful sorry, but V'll pay—when 
mamma comes after me next week, Miss Bither; 
she'll give me some money to pay.” 

“She needn't,” said Miss Bither, holding out 
her hand, with a bright smile. “I’ve lotted on 
saving those seedlings for company, and I don’t 
know but you’re as good company as anybody. 
Come right in; and after we have our lunch we'll 
go over in the meadow and pick a basketful of 
berries for you to take home, and nobody’ll be 
the wiser.” 

But Joe told Grandmother Dixon all about it; 
and Grandmother Dixon must have written it to 
Joe’s mamma. Else how would Joe’s mamma 
have known that plants and rose-bushes were the 
delight of Miss Bither’s heart, and so have brought 
her a huge damp package of the choicest ? 

Ava CARLETON. 


yes’m,” 


said Miss Bither. “Did you 





THE YOUTH’S CON 





IPANTON. 


For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Johnny had never been in the country in maple- 
sugar time, and had no idea how it was made, but 
knew it came from a tree, and thought the cakes 
were very nice. | 

One summer when he was in the country, he 
was riding with his uncle, and they passed a large | 
maple tree by the roadside. , | 

“That is a tree that maple-sugar comes from,” 
said the uncle. | 

“Oh, do let me get out and see it!” cried Johnny. | 
So his uncle stopped the horse, white Johnny 
climbed out and examined the tree carefully. 

“T don’t see,” he said, with a puzzled air, as he 
climbed back into the buggy, “how the cakes can 
come out of such a little hole!” 





“Mamma,” said a little boy coming in atter 
picking himself up from the ground where the goat 
had knocked him over, ‘what do you suppose 
ever made anybody give the goat his name ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I think it must be because he does go-at 
a body so!” 








“Oh dear, mamma!” he said, “shall [have to be 
a man when I grow up, and have old, rough fizk- 
ers, like papa? Sha’n’t I never, never be a lady ?” | 
eS 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE READINGS. 
If ever I see, upon bush or tree, 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 
I must not in my play steal those young ones 
away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 
My mother, I know, would sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen from her away ; 
So I'll speak to the birds in my kindest words, 
Nor hurt them in my play. 











Joe asked this, one bright day, presenting him- 
self before Grandma Dixon 
with his straw hat tipped 
saucily to one side of his head, 
and a tin pail in his hand, 
which nearly touched the floor 
as he walked, so large a pail 
it was-and so small a boy was 
Joe. 

“Say, can’t I, gramma ?” 

Grandmother Dixon beamed 
over. her spectacles at the little 
boy with the big pail. 

“Yes, dear; I wouldn't won- 
der if there were some nice 
berries in Miss Bither’s field,— 
she lives first house down the 
road, you know. But you 
must ask her if you may go 
into the field, and I think I'd 
take a smaller dish.” 

So Joe, with sparkling eyes, 
took the quart basket with 
which grandma provided him, 
and then trudged merrily away 
down to Miss Bither’s little 
white cottage, so embowered 
in cinnamon roses and scarlet 
runners that it looked likea 
large play-house. He walked up to the front door, 
and standing on tiptoe, thumped a funny brass 
apple down upon a funny brass leaf by way of a 
knock. 

Miss Bither was passing through her tiny hall, 
and she opened the door so quickly that Joe caught 
his breath, and quite forgot what he wanted to 
say. She was a litthke woman in a short gown, 
and white cap, with knobby gold drops in her ears, 
anda white kerchief around her neck, and a sweet, 
chirrupy voice like a Jenny Wren’s. 

“Well, little boy, what will you have ?” 

sy this time Joe had recovered himself. 

“If you please, ma’am,” said he, politely, “I 
would like to pick some strawberries in your field.” 

Miss Bither liked children, and this was such a 
smiling, courteous little fellow that she was fain 
to pat his head lightly and tell him he was wel- 
come to all the berries he could find. “They’re 
right over there,” said she, pointing across her 
trim garden and the little brook hollow to the 
wavy meadow beyond. “I guess you’ll find the 
ripest ones on the bank there; and you’d better 
go through the garden.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Joe, in his best voice, 
which was a very nice, pleasant voice indeed ; and 
then he went into the garden through the turn-stile, 


which bothered him a great deal until Miss Bither 


showed him how it worked. 


It was nota long way tothe strawberries, he 
came to them very soon,—to a tiny 
glossy leaves, with large red- 


found. He 
patch of dark green, 
ripe berries. 


He plumped down upon his knees in the midst 
of them, his eyes shining and his lips bubbling 


over with the joy in his heart. 
The quart basket tilled up rapidly. 


“T can get it full right here,” he said, triumph- 
antly, toa blue-bird singing on an apple bough; 
I do believe ’'ll 


“and I wish I'd brought my pail. 
#o home and get it. Won't gramma be s’prised 


through the turn-stile once more. 
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FREDIE THINKS IT MUST BE NICE TO WASH AS BRIDGET DOES, 


For the Companion, 





WASHING. 






( NUTS TO CRACK 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


A very little boy had climbed into his mother's | (ye. 


lap, and was rubbing his soft cheek against hers. | the 


year 258.) The 
sl on which he 
his feast-day. 

The rounds, 
lows: 
salad. 
} 4, Any real or 
a figurative sense, adversity. 
degree. 


1. 
LADDER PUZZLE. 
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left-hand upright, read downward, gives the 


a celebrated man who suffered 
vight-hand upright g 
Was martyred, 


1, A plant, the 


2, Watching narrowly. 
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WORD SQUARE. 
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bo, To love 


martyrdom in 
ives the day of 
which is also 


beginning with the lowest, mean as fol 


are used as a 
ity of “* 


imaginary place of confinement. In 


in the highent 


Tf a bird or an animal you should pursue, 
While out on a hunt, my first you would do. 


A ship ina storm lost sail and mast, 
But she anchored safe in my second at last. 


My third you should do when tempted with wrong, 
And shun every place where temptation is strong. 


My fourth is to capture, to grasp, in brief 
*Tis done by a constable, pirate, or thief. 


Of anything finished, my fi7th we may say, 
Alike if 'tis work, or study, or play. 


3. 

WORDS OF WA 

Select one word 
of the quotations, 
tence uttered by 
ington. 

smell (is Sweet 

name. 


best show her patr 
“Must you with 


“LT shall 
cause of woman.” 

“Why does ¢ 
great?” 

“Have 1 not 
call myself The P 

“The falcon te 
pride of place.” 


home of the brave. 








HOW IT ENDED. 





For the Companion, 
DEAR LITTLE SPEC’LES. 

There was something the matter with Baby 
Katy’s eyes. 

They were large brown eyes. There was no 
blur upon them; nothing that looked odd, or un- 
pleasant. On the contrary, everybody who saw 
them said,— 

“What beautiful eyes!” 

But there was some defect, for they did not see 
well. When the little lady began to try to walk, 
she seemed to go more by feeling than by sight. 
The doctor said she was short-sighted,—very 
short-sighted indeed. By-and-by, when she was 
older, she could have some glasses that would 
make it all right for her. 

One day, when she was two and a half years 
old, her Aunt Grace came from Pennsylvania to 
visit us. Aunt Grace was near-sighted too, and 
she wore spectacles. 

Just for the fun of the thing we, one day, put 
Aunt Grace's spectacles on our little Kate. You 
ought to have seen how pleased the dear child 
was! She cried when they were taken away. 
And “Spec’les, pease! Spec’les!” was her plea, 
morning, noon and night. 

“Too bad! You ought to get the child a pair,” 
said Aunt Grace. 

“Spectacles on a baby! 


How could we? 


break them, fifty times a day! 
find any small enough,” we urged. 


a blind person without them,” said Aunt Grace. 


was in our ears,— 


course the more she begged for them. 


workmen’s breakfast. 





explained. 


How 
it would look!—and she would lose them, or 
And we couldn’t 


“But you see she needs them. She is almost like 
And every day and hour the little plaintive cry 


“Spec’les, pease, Auntie Grace! Spec’les!” The 
more Auntie Grace indulged her with them, of 


One day Aunt Grace got up early in the morn- 
’| ing and came down to the first breakfast,—the 
Little Miss Bither was standing, broom in hand, 


under the scarlet runners, when Joe wriggled| “I’m going into Boston by the early train,” she 


When she came back, at evening, she displayed 
the funniest little bit of a pair of spectacles you 
ever saw. 

“For Katie! I’m determined she shall have 
them. She'll soon learn to be careful of them. 
The dear little thing shall not be forced to go 
blind any longer, if I can help it. I know too 
well what it is, myself.” 

We laughed, and almost cried. It seemed so 
funny, and so pathetic, to have our baby—our 
beautiful littke Kate—wearing spectacles. 

But she wore them. nevertheless; and she re- 
joiced and exulted in them. How glad we were 
to see the little feet go tripping confidently over 
the floor, instead of creeping carefully about, with 
the little head poked forward, to bring the face 
close to everything, that she might see what she 
was coming to! 

“Mine spee’les! mine dear ’ittle spec’les!” she 
said, over and over; and was scarcely willing to 
have them put away when she went to bed. 

As Aunt Grace had predicted, she soon learned 
to take the greatest care of them. In fact, she 
never broke but a single glass. Over that she 
mourned most bitterly, till it was ye ee und 
then “Mine spec’les! | Mine dear spec’les!” were 
more precious than ever. 

Of course, she soon gained the name of ‘Little 
Spec’les.” The children called her so in tender 
sportiveness, and she often called herself so. 

Now she is seven years old, and just beginning 
to go to school. I don’t know what she could or 
would do if it wasn’t for her “spec’les.” 

When people grow old, they almost always 
need spectacles to help their failing eyes. When 
Katie grows old, the doctor says she will be able 
to throw aside hers, for then her eyes will begin 
to grow flatter, and her vision will grow longer, 
and she will see as well without them. 

What a good thing it is that somebody studied 
out a way to make glasses to help defective eyes 
to see well! 
Little Spec’les can have such a help. 


We are very thankful that our dear 
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by any other 


“How may an Americ an woman 
uy 


iotism ? 
hot irons burn 


vey 


advocate the 


tod exalt the 


some reason to 


uritan 7" 
»wering in his 
and the 


re characteristic 


ROSTIC. 

and sixth let- 
s required, road 
Vy what the an- 


cients used for writing materials. 
A 


to foot. 2, 


warriors. 3, A 


x. 4, An in- 
and a king of 
Amazon River. 


6, Lends rs of money at unlawful 


Greece. 5, The 
interest. 7, Hissi 
5. 
BLANKS. 
Just by the garden gate, a ——, 
Fresh from her toilet at the —, 


Admires a —. 
“Poor man” 
So light his step falls on the 
His foot is in 








walks in with scarce a 


ing. 


And now to make the best of —, 


And save him from afflictions 
We send for —. 

And lest we should high fashion 
We bring the solomn, gorgeous 
Of Romish state 








From here to there is but an ——; 


And mute hangs every little —— 
As rings the 
And oh! 
‘To see her fingers clasp the —— 
The dainty, highborn —. 
To church the happy lovers 
But ah! what grief impends; the 
Is soon the dark-veiled —. 











a 





your eyes amazed will — 


The bridegroom falls beneath the — 
Held in the careless hand and —— 


Of beautiful, sorrowing —. 


‘6. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 


England, New 


Jersey. 2, To flatter. 3, A machine 
vention, rel ba in its use to agricultu 
tures. 





Beheadings.—1, Lark, ark; 
Alice; 4, Master aster 





Name of a man appointed by a British king to be 
York, and 


New 

of American in 

re and manufac 
z. o. 8. 


Answers to Puzzles in agree Number 


Aversion, version ; 
"Arid, rid; 


6, Sharp, 


Adens, Sedan, Deans, Danes, Andes, Edna's. 
> . 


RAW WN 
CaPER 
SWEE P 
Marie Antoinette. 
Ephesus, Ingelow, 


Ant-ic-tam. 
1. BARBARIC 


2 UNTRUT H 
. = A R 
4.7 R Y 
5 E MPRES & 
& Beern & 
% FF UL I. 
8. L EV I 
9. r 


Vatican, Stephen, Chillon, 
ek imothy , Pynchon.=Seventh, 


4 Ss 
Finals—CuRrysaLis. 
Na-tal.—SusQueE- 


8. Han-som, Sus-sex, Que-bee, 
HANNA. a - 
y. Fortune Bay; Cape Disappointment. 
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The Sunscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 

Tuk COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all on of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in) Money-orders, Rank-cheoks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF TILES E PRO- 





‘ 
CURED, send the money in a register a le ‘tter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

ENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your hame 
on your paper can be changed, 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subseription is paid, 
courts haye decided that all subseribers to news- 
yapers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


~ 

















TOBACCO ON THE YOUNG, 

We have once referred to this subject, but its prime 
importance induces us to refer to it again. 

The editor of the New York Medical Record thinks 
that the baneful effects of indulgence in the use of to 
bacco by adults are less marked in adults than the 
young. 

Ilis testimony is clear and decisive against the use of 
tobaceo by the young, and should have the greater 
weight in view of the fact that he is no extremist in the 
case. He feels impelled to a very emphatic utterance 
by the increased prevalence of smoking, especially of ci- 
garettes among boys. The most prominent cause of the 
rejection of candidates for apprenticeship in the navy 
is an irritable heart, the result, in most cases, of the 
use of tobacco. 


The following is his testimony as a careful medical 


expert: 

“The evils of tobacco are intensified a hundred-fold 
the Ilere it is unqualifiedly and uni- 
formly injurious. It stunts the 
heart; impairs the mental powers; and cripples the 
individual in every way. Not that it all this to 
every youth, but it may be safely asserted that no boy 


upon young. 


growth; poisons the 
does 


of twelve or fourteen can begin the practice of smoking 


without becoming physically or mentally injured by 
the time he is twenty-one.” 
Urging teachers to do their duty in this matter, he 


adds, “Sewer-gas is bad enough, but a boy had better 
learn his Latin over a man-trap than get the habit of 
sinoking cigarettes.” 

The editor might have added something in regard to 
the moral effects of the of cigarettes. The habit 
wastes time needed for work or exercise, and tends to 
It 
when he should seek activity, 
and thus detracts from his efforts to be as greatly suc- 
cessful in life 


use 


make a young man lazy and wanting in ambition. 


leads him to seek ease 


as he is able. 


oe ---- 
“LET THE FOOL REMAIN,” 
It is dangerous to run athwart a woman's will, as the 
following anecdote, taken from the New York Ledger, 
shows: 


Mr. Septimus Brightly was an aristocrat, and a man 
of mark. He had held many offices of honor and of 
profit, and he deemed himself well worthy of all honor 
that had ever been conferred upon him. 

This was the man who, somewhat late in life, took to 
himself a young wife. ‘The woman whom he had chosen 
thus to honor was several years younger than himself. 
She was five-and-thirty, and he five-and-fifty. 

Hlowever, thotigh younger, she was a widow, and 
vossessed of considerable wealth. And she was quite 
ee also; besides being intelligent, witty and 
Vivacious, 

She had but one failing—one drawback, in the Hon- 
orable Septimus’s estimation; she was Scotch by birth, 
and retained much of her native idiom and accent, of 
whieh habit her husband tried to break her. 

More than once Mrs. Brightly had begged of her hus- 
band not to borrow trouble on account of her speech; 
but she laid it upon him most emphatically that he 
should not, under any circumstances, allude to her pe- 
culiarity of pronunciation in public. 

For a time after this all went well. At length, how 
ever, the autocrat manifested himself. It was at an 
evening party, given by himself and wife, where many 
notables were present. 

In the course of the dinner the lady called to a ser- 
vant and bade him to take away the fools (her pronun 
ciation of fowls). 

Said her husband, very pompously, and pointedly ,— 

“You mean fowls, my dear!’ 

“Oh ves,” 
then, to the servant, 

“John, you may remove the 
remain /” 

It is doubtful if he ever ventured upon a like experi- 
ment again. 


fowls and let the Foou 


- +> 
“MADE CRAZY.” 

We published in the Companion of June 7th an ex- 
tract from a West Virginian paper, stating that a child 
had been made almost crazy by eating the seeds of the 
also known as “Indigo Weed.” It 
seems from the statement of a medical friend that the 
name of the poisonous weed was incorrectly given. His 
correction is as follows: 


“Jimsen weed,” 


The indigo weed first spoken of is the Baptisia tine 
toria. Its leaves have been much used as an outward 
application in cases of erysipelas, ete. The root also 
cameo valuable medicinal properties. The plant, 


1owever, is ngt poisonous, belonging, as it does, to the | 


pea and bean family, Leguminosae, which 
scarcely an example of a poisonous plant. 


contains 


The plant of which the children ate the seed must | 


have been the Datura stramonium, a common plant, | 
growing in gardens and waste grounds and known as 
“Jamestown weed,” orThornapple.” It belongs to 
the family of Solanaceae, of which the members are all | 
more or less poisonous. 


she returned, with a charming smile; and | 


THE YOUTH’S CON 


The effect on the child is such as we should expec t| 
from stramonium. Its odor is sufficiently unpleasant 
to prevent most persons from meddling withit. The 


potato, tobacco, henbane and deadly night-shade are 


| familiar members of the same family. 





— 
CATCHING A “DEAF” SOLDIER. 
Soldiers sometimes feign to have 
order to procure their discharges. 
nal narrates the following 
was detected: 


certain diseases in 
Chambers’s Jour- 


case in which the impostor 


A soldier, wishing to get his discharge, shammed 
deafness so successfully that all the medical men who 
examined his case were deceived by him. 

No noise, however sudden or unexpected, had any 
power to disturb his equanimity; and he had acquire d 
such perfect control over his nerves that a pistol fired 
over his head when he was asleep did not apparently 
awake him. 

Grave suspicions as to the genuineness of his malady 
were entertained, notwithstanding. Like most malign- 
ers, he was a little too clever and complete. 
seemed impossible to catch him tripping. A final ex- 
amination was made; the doctors expressed themselves 
satisfied, and the soldier was presented with his certifi- 
cate of discharge. 

Outside the door he met a comrade, who whispered, 
“ave you got it?” with an appearance of eager inter- 

est. “Yes, here itis!” was the unguarded reply. But 
the certific ate, though filled in, was not signed, and the 
maligner was a baffled man. 


—~ 
AN EXPENSIVE HABIT. 
It would be strange silence in a friend not to rebuke 
@ fault when the opportunity is thrown at him, and al- 
most the very words put into his mouth. 
of wise and kind use of the 
given: 








An example 
retort courteous is here 


The Rev. Dr. Lawson, of Selkirk, fecling unwell one 

day, sent for his medical man, who had fallen into the 
ractice of swearing. When the doctor had described 
is symptoms, the surgeon said, with an oath,— 

“You hz ve got into a bad habit, which you must give 
up at once,” referring to his patient’s practice of taking 
large quantities of snuff. 

‘Well,” said Dr. Lawson, “T find that it is an expen- 
sive hab it, and if it is otherwise injurious to me, I shall 
agree to give it up.” 

* And now,” he added, after a pause, “would you al- 
low me to offer you a little of my professional advice? 
You have got into a very bad habit, too, and it would 
greatly improve you were you at once to renounce it. 
itis your habit of swearing I mean.” 

“Well,” replied the surgeon, with indifference, “it is, 
at least, not an expensive habit like yours.” 

“Ah, my lad!” exclaimed the minister, “I fear you'll 
find it so When the account is rendered.” 











BE A SCHOOLMASTER, 
More than one great man has owned the benefit of an 
early experience in teaching a common school. 


In a conversation held in November, 1821, the then 
venerable ex-President John Adams gave his views as 
to the benefits he had received from teaching school in 
his youth. His remarks are quoted from a diary by a 
relative of the Hon. Josiah Quincy : 

Mr. Adams talked freely and said, “ After I left col- 
lege, [came home to Braintree, to see my friends, and 
then went to Worcester, to keep school to support my- 
self, while at the same time I studied law with Judge 
Putnam. 

“L advise every young man to keep school. I ae 
| quired more knowledge x human nature while I ke pt 
that school than while | was at the bar, than while I 
was in the world of wh Rg or at the courts of Europe. 
It is the best method of acquiring patience, self-com- 
mand and a knowledge of character.” 











Of course, the advantage alleged in this advice is not 
meant to be all with the “young man.” Tle must be a 
good teacher, otherwise the school will suffer, whatever 
benefit the experience may be to himself. 


+> 
TWO WAYS OF PUTTING IT. 
Speakers who wish to carry a point generally select 
their comparisons to suit their argument. 


In the Legislature of Ohio some years ago, there was 
a warm dispute whether a certain proposed railroad 
should commence at a given point down, or at a certain 
other up, the river. 

“Who ever heard,” said a down-the-river advocate, 
“of beginning anything at the top! Who ever heard 
of building a chimney from the top downward! Who 
ever saw a house begun at the top?” 

Up jumped a Dutch member from an up-the-river 
county. 

“Meester Brezident, de jentlemans zay dat dees beez 
nes ees all von hoomboorg, pecause vee vants to pegeen 
our railroad mit de top of de Shtate, und he make some 
seely combarisons apout de houze und de schimney. | 
veel also ask de jentlemans von questions. 

“Ken hees bart ov de Shtate ven dey pegins to built 
von vell, do dey pegins mit de bottom ov de vell, or do 
dey pegins mit de top ov de vell? Veel de jentlemans 
bleese answer me dat leetle von question?” —Zr. 


+ 
THE JURY REBUKED. 
Chief Justice Spencer, who presided in 
New York some fifty years ago, was a fearless judze. 











Ambrose 


He once held court on Staten Island, where “wrecking” 
was & popular profession, and tried an old “wrecker” 
for some high crime. 


The evidence was clear, and judge charged strong 
against the prisoner. The jury, however, brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. The old judge rose up in his in- 
dignation, and addressing the prisoner, said,— 

“Prisoner at the bar, I have to address you in two 
directions: firstly, you have had a most extraordinary 
escape from condign punishment, which you deserved. 
Secondly, you may be assured the time will come when 
you will be tried at another bar, where it is some satis- 
faction, even now, to know there will be no Staten Isl- 
and jury to acquit you.” 





+ ‘ 
HOW HE JUDGED A JUDGE. 

Tt has been remarked that “nobody ever saw a bald- 
headed fool.” A boy in Texas apparently made up his 
mind that nobody ever saw a judge who was not bald- 
headed: 


There is a judge in Galveston whose head is as bald 
as that of an American eagle. A little boy, living next 
door, has got it into his head that lack of hair is insep- 
arably connected with the title of Judge, consequently 
when a lawyer, whose head is densely covere d with 






hair, called, and was addressed as “Judge,” little Tom- 
my shook his head and said, “You aint no judge. Can't 
foolme.” “Why am I no judge?” “Cos your hair 


aint parted wide enough,” 


was the guileless reply.— 
Galveston News. 


- 
HE COULD NOT “CRY,” 
| ‘The following anecdote of a “crier” ina New York 
City court deserves a place among humorous puns: 





The crier, having lost his wife, who was a virago, was 


absent one day from his post of duty. When the court 
cs ae 2 in, the judge, not noticing his absence, said as 
usual,— 


“Mr. Crier, open the court.” 
A felicitous young lawyer responded, ‘May it please 


your honor, Mr. B—= can’t ery to- day, as he has lost 
his wife.” 


Still, it | 








IPANION. 


“Another sole made happy,” 
bought German Corn Remover, 


as the man said when he 
cts. Druggists. [Com. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. HENRY, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, of New York, says: 

“Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses Claims as a bev- 
erage, beyond anything I know of in the form of medi- 
cine, and in nervous diseases [know of no preparation 
to equal it.” [Com, 


a 
Nestle’s Milk Food, 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mik Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com. 
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WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For — > ) ene Dyers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal. 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stump for ¢ ircular and price- 

list. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Boston, Mass, 


JOHN WILKINSON, 
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lightful. It occu- 
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RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past: years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture w ithout an operation 


or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N, Y. 
oftice, 2 Saturday. 
I 











51 Broadway, on Monday,Tuesday, and § 
lis Boston office will be closed during July and August. 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be- 
fore and after ¢ ure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents, 
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STOVE. POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, wv nequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 1,000,000 people read each weekly edition of this 
paper, and we assume that quite 40,000 of these readers 
are more or less bald, and that nearly all the 1,000,000 are 
afflicted with occasional headaches and neuralgia. 
Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approach- 
ing baldness, claim many thousands, while a feeling of 
exhaustion and fatigue is conmon to those who work hard 
the mental faculties and keep the pervous system ata 
high pressure. No doubt most of these afflicted readers 
would cheerfully pay $35.00for an easy and agreeable 
cure—always at hand and lasting for years—but most of 
them are doubtful about advertised remedies; and the 
public has been so often outrageously humbugged that 
our new and worthy invention must suffer from this 
cause until we can inspire confidence. The nail brings 
us hundreds of letters inclosing the price of our “ re- 
markable invention;” but, where one individual sends 
for it, no doubt thousands are deterred through fear of 
being cheated. To remove this fear, we have determined 
to adopta plan of doing business which will convince 
every man, Woman, and child that no pecuniary risk is 
run by those sending for this article, 


OUR PLAN, 


The article is Dr. Scott’s Beautiful, Pure Bristle, 
Electric Hair Brush. Ifyou send us the price, $3.00, and 
0 cents for registration, we will immediately send one 
to you Pp tpaid. So soon as you receive the Brush 

ase examine it thoroughly, and test it by the little 
te 4 compass which accompanies each one, and then 
f you are not well pleased with its beauty and excellence, 
write to us, giving your reasons, and we will promptly 
return the priceto you. “Very good,” says a reader. 
“But what guarantee have I that you (a stranger to me) 
will keep this pledge?’ This is the turning-point in 
getting your contidence, and we will try to show you 
how our own interests are best served by dealing fa 
with you. ‘The Brush is of superior make, beautifully 
carved, good value for - money, and will actually do 
all we claim for it. + know you will like it, because 
so many people send us orders for the second, third, 
fourth, and even the sixth one, and we have received 
thousands of orders from other parties to whom it has 
been recommended by those benefited. 















ware = 


We have been advertising near- 
ly two years, paying many thou- 
sand dollars tor'the same, while 
we have yet to hear the first com- 

laint that we have not always 
done justas agreed. So soon as 
we fail to do so, you may be as- 
sured that the publishers will 
refuse to receive our adverti 
ments. The Brush is warranted 
to relieve nervous headache in 5 
minutes; bilious headache in 5 
minutes; neuralgia in 5 minutes; 
to prevent falling hair and bald- 
ness; cure dandruff and diseases 
of the scalp; to promptly arrest 
premature grayness; to make 
the hair grow long and glossy; 
and immediately soothes the 
weary brain. When used as a 
flesh brush it cures rheumatism. 

Space will not permit our print- 
ing here more than one testi- 
monial out of thousands received, 
but we will gladly mail free our 
pamphlets on application. Please 
read this one; it is interesting 
and concerns you: 












HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES r} 

February 12, 18s. 
For the_first time in life I am induced to give a testt- 
monial. Noticing in some paper an advertise none of 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Hair Brush, | sent $3.00 for one, and 
find it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife has for years 
suffered with headaches, The brush cures them at oan ee 

Several friends have used it for headaches, and it A 
nerer failed. My wife was also gettin pre maturely 
bald, but the brush has entirely stopped the falling hair 
and started anew growth, Luse it tore move dandruff, 
and it works like acharm. Five times the cost would 
not buy my Brushif Icould not replace it. To-day I 
bought ‘of McAlmont, druggist, of this pla ace, two brushes 
to send to friends who have tried mine and requested 
me to buy for them. Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Walnut 
Ridge, was attacked by a severe case of sick headache 
while at my house. //e was very sic My wife propos- 
ed to try the brush, which he finally consented to do, 
with no faith in it, however. In three minutes he said 
he never felt better in his life.and directed me to send 
himabrush. [have authorized Mc Almont, the druggist, 

to use my name in recommending it. 
Yours yee 

EORGE THORNBURGH, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest Royal Arch 
Masons and Past Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas, 
LITTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 12, IS81, 


To the Public: April 5 
Having been troubled by many letters, asking if 
is genuine, I hereby declare it to be strictly true. It 
was given voluntarily, without solicitation. and this is 
my answer to all inguirers, GEOR THORNBURGH, 








. Iss]. 
ove 









Sent, postpaid, receipt of and 10 cents for 
registration; or we will send it C.O. D..at your expense, 
with permission of opening and examining. Express 
orders from West of the Mississippi and South of 
Virginia must contain $10 to cover charges. Be sure 
and mention the COMPANION. Remittances can be made 
in money orders, drafts, currency, or stamps, payable to 
GEORGE A. SCOTT, S42 Br oadw ay, New York. 

Proprietors: THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIs 
ATION of London and New York. 

CAUTION.—An attempt has been made to put so- 
called ** Electro Magnetic” Brushes upon the market, 
but the Post-Office authorities at Washington have pub- 
lished the company as a fraud. We therefore caution, 
the public to be careful that “Dr. Scott’s” name is on 
the box and “ Electric” on the Brush, Ours is not wire 
but a pure bristle Brush, 


on $5 00, 

















